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;0 the world to- 
day, filled with 
trepidation a n d 
tormented by un- 
certainty, there 
c o m e s echoing 
down the long 
corridors of time 
the angelic as- 
surance given to 
the shepherds by the messenger of 
the Lord at the birth oi Chribt. 
"Fear not: for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you 
is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord." . , 

The passing of the years since that 
first Christmas Morning declaration 
has not in any way dimmed the 
lustre of this glorious announce- 
ment. , 

Good tidings— a baby born. The 
ebb and flow of the tides, sunrise 
and sunset, the bursting of new life 
at the dawn of each spring, the or- 
derly movement of the stars— these 
are all wonderful events which take 
place so naturally that people are 
scarcely conscious of them and ol 
their immense importance to the 
universe. But let there be a mighty 
storm, a shattering, devastating 
earthquake, or the apparent devia- 
tion of some great heavenly body 
from its set course, and the news- 
papers give it prominence on their 
front pages. 

NOW, the birth of a little child in 
the home of the humble peasant 
is always wonderful, and yet in 
most countries such an event does 
not lend itself to striking mention 
Like the spring, and the tides, and 
the rains, the fact that one more 
addition has been made to that 
creation which the Psalmist said 
was "a little lower than the angels, 
is generally overlooked. 

But the birth of the Child Jesus 
was no ordinary event. Indeed, it 
has been alluded to as "the most 
stupendous event in the worlds his- 
tory," for it was the fulfilment of 
promises made long before, and re- 
corded by the prophets of old. It 
was an event which brought in a 
new rule: the rule of love and for- 
bearance, the rule of consideration 
for the rights of others. It marked 
a turning-point in the world's his- 
tory. It was the dividing-line be- 
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tween the old and new dispensa- 
tions. Our era, our civilisation, our 
life, began with the birth of Christ. 
How' truly Papini write;,. "The 
birth of a human being, of a soul 
that is now become incarnate, that 
is come to sinter among other .souls, 
is always a miracle so full of pain 
as to move to compassion even the 
simplest. And to these shepherds, 
who had received a message, this 
new-bom Infant was not an un- 
known being, not just a child like 
any other, but the Child, to whose 
coming their suffering race had 
looked forward throughout the 

'"it 'must also have been difficult 
for them to realize on that Holy 
Night that those baby lips would 
speak God-like words to all man- 
kind, that those little hands would 
one diiv wield a sceptre of right- 
eousness over ihe kingdom of a 
universe. 




The angels' announcement that a 
Saviour was horn was a most im- 
portant step ill Hud's great plan of 
Salvation- Surely the birth of , Jesus 
was of paramount importance that, 
first Christmas Morning! The un- 
usual happenings in the heavens, 
and on the earth, created a strange 
alarm. The shepherd.; who heard the 
angels' message, men patiently 
guarding their iloeUs by night on the 
Galilean hills, we. re "sore afraid." 

THERE always have been times 
v.'hen, for various reasons, fear has 
come upon the people, but was 
there ever a season when men were 
more fearful than they atv to-day'.' 
Clouds of war. suspicion and mis- 
trust scurrying across the sky. seem 
to blot out the bright light of the 
sun, obscuring clear vision and pre- 
venting people from seeing things 
in their true perspective. 

These fears have invaded the 
home life, civic life, national and 
international life. Fear of the future 
will prevent necessary investments 
of money. It will paralyze industry. 
It has forced the; nations m con- 
struct gigantic navies 
Commissioner and air ileets, to train 
B. Orames enormous armies for 

Territorial .service in the air. on 

Commander land and on the sea, 

for Canada, such as past generations 
Alasb.New- never dreamed of in 
foundland llioir days, 

and Bermuda Surely, we live in a 

"fearful" age. Is there 
no escape from this 
fear? Statesmen h a v e 
honestly endeavored to 
meet existing condi- 
tions, and. by legislation 
and diplomacy, sought 
solutions. The world's 
wealth of money and 
rain was drawn upon 
in recent decades, in an 
endeavor to stabilize' 
things — but without 
success. 

An anguished cry is 
going up universally 
from the hearts of mil- 
lions: "Who can allay 
our fears? Who can re- 
move this dread of 
things to come? Who is 
sufficient for these 
things?" Other reme- 
dies have been tried; all 
f Continued on jjayc 3V) 
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light that has spread o 
tht- earth. Empires' have 
the might of riK'ti lias d< 
evil lias reared its he; 
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recoiled defeated all down the 
years, because Christ, the ever 
undefeated, came to dwell 
amongst men. 
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■; from the office in which J 
once fair country-side i.s a 
in which tens of thousands 
with horrific power for de- 
science has given them, are 
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HUNDRED milt 
am writing, the 
blazing inferno, 
of men, armed 
struction which 
illing and maiming each other 
It is a solemn hour, when hearts tuned 
to listen to the griefs of the world might 
nigh faint, an hour when it might seem that the 
of the angels who proclaimed the coming of a 
Peace as His gift is fit only for the realm 



IT is well for us tu se 
view in these hours 
ness. Sorely-tried 
when we step back 
prospect and watch 
years, measuring the 
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Saviour with 
of fantasy. 

ET to-day, when the news bulletins toll of death 

roin the skies and the sufferings of fighting men, I 
find the story of the first Christmas morning the most 
stimulating and comforting of all tidings. 

In one sense it belongs to a world at war, for the 
sky was dark indeed when Jesus came. Events were 
moving in sombre majesty toward the downfall of 
mighty peoples. A great weariness, born of dread and 
of unsatisfied heart-fongjngs, filled the soul;; of the sub- 
ject race chosen to give the Saviour to the world. They 
had lung yearned for deliverance. They had suffered 
much, and prayed much, and strayed far from that 
humble spirit which their men of vision saw was the 
condition necessary to their salvation. 

In authority over them wus a cruel and sinful 
tyrant, a slayer of children, consumed with wicked 
pride. Into such a world came a little Child, cradled in 
a cattle-shed, with nothing of the royalty of David's 
city shining upon that rude shelter. 

One evil word of command and that Life and its 
guardians would have been destroyed, Bui that word 
was not given, for God was at work, lighting a little 



of Christ upon succeeding generations. 

I must confess, however, that my heart is heavy, not 
because my faith is shaken, but because I see bin a 
limited apprehension of the true cause of the tragetlv 
which hangs over mankind. The world is flooded with 
ideas for correcting evil and remedying inequalities, but 
so m a n y of 
them are con- 
cerned w i t h 
effect r a t h e r 
than root cause. 
There is lip 
service, to the 
idea of a world 
b u i I t upo n 
peace and good- 
will, but, as yet, 
multitudes i'ail 
to see that only 
one way to that 
happy state will 
ever open up to 
men. That way 
i.s God's Way, 
revealed to us 
when J e s u s 
came. 
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gave to 

human 

family laws by 

which to order 

their ways, but 
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■God With Us" 



SPR1NGTIMK in Kiiijland is 
surely one of the loveliest 
things uii earth. From the 
first such joy which I ex- 
perienced twenty - nine 
years ago — watching the 
marvel of nature being released 
from the cold, stern grip of winter 
to tender rejoicing beauty — I have 
felt, "Oil, to be in England when 
April's here!" 

One Saturday afternoon in the 
spring of this year, I persuaded the 
General to leave his desk — which 
is ever laden with the affairs of The 
Army world — and we set our faces 
toward the open country. A Retired 
Officer comrade had met with an 
accident, fractured a limb and lay 
at home, a somewhat protesting 
person. We would visit him. We 
were not sure of the address, but 
anyway it was in a certain direc- 
tion. 

Climbing to the top of a 'bus, so 
to view the land, we committed 
ourselves to the direction of the 
conductor. Alighting at a point 
where we should join another 'bus, 
and finding there would be a long 



wait, we set off to walk and to enjoy 
tile marvellous green clothing the 
fields and bursting in the woods. 
Finally, the 'bus overtook us and 
we enquired of the driver for "a 
Salvationist living along the road." 
The man nodded, and on sped the 
'bus, in truth much farther than we 
had expected. At last it halted out- 
side a small frame cottage. "There!" 
said the bus-man, jerking his head. 
We alighted and looked into a tiny 
English garden, glowing with the 
earliest blossoms — deep crimson 
primulas, sky-blue silas and daffo- 
dils. 

The gate, bearing the legend, 
"Beware of the clog," the General 
called "Anyone at home?" For 
answer, out from a toolshed 
came an old man in gardening 
clothes. His face was a study. At 
first, blank astonishment had its 
say, then pure joy radiated from 
the healthful, tanned countenance. 
"I do declare, it is the General! 
Come in, come in! To think I 
should have my General visit, me." 

We followed the dear, limping 
old man — not the comrade we had 
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set out to see — through the back 
door and kitchen, into a little liv- 
ing-room. 

/"\UR friend was a Retired Com- 
" mandant of 87 years; full of joy 
of living; his simple life crowned 
with the loving kindness and tender 
mercy of the Lord. His "continual 
comrade" had gone to the village— 
"Now that is a pity, and you must 
have a cup of tea." He put on the 
kettle, laid a cloth and some dishes, 
spread bread and butter, got out 
cake, the while moving about, chat- 
ting and smiling. We would not 
spoil his pleasure by discouraging 
his hospitality. We were not 
strangers to the dear old man. Oh. 
no! The War Cry binds the com- 
rades of the world-wide Army to- 
gether "in a bundle of life" witii 
the Lord, and we found he knew 
many we also knew. As we broke 
bread together, we talked of the 
way the Lord our God had led us. 
Let us pass on to you the story of 
his conversion. 

A godless Norwegian sailor, one 
Christmas night he was sailing the 
southern seas. There was high 
revelry aboard; rum was freely 
passed round amongst the crew, but 
Carl Dybing who was "on watch," 
refused his share and went to his 
lonely post with a clear head. The 
solemn, quiet of the stormy 
heavens fell upon his spirit. As he 
gazed into the deep recesses of the 
sky, one star shining with a glori- 
ous lustre especially attracted him. 

"This is Christmas night!" he 
soliloquised. "There is a story 
about a star, I believe, on Christ- 
mas night." 

Childhood Memories 

His mind went back to his child- 
hood and began piecing together 
the story of Jesus he had learned 
as a little child in Norway. 

"I believe the star led some peo- 
ple to Jesus. Some shepherds and 
some rich travellers. It was good 
that the star led them right. I won- 
der, would the star lead me, too?" 

He stood within the sound of 
drunken revelry but the presence 
of God wrapped him around. In 
spirit he knelt with the shepherds 
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iind worshipped. Ho had no gifts 
lo bring, only a sinful heart that 
in that hour desired to call Christ 
Saviour. For the first time while 
on watch when he called the hour, 
he could sincerely add, "All's well!" 

The next clay he felt no wish for 
strong drink, nor any of the ordin- 
ary sins of his life, and he who 
never prayed, knelt to pray. Un- 
taught, without any human guid- 
ance, he reached out after God, 
speaking to Him in syllables, as a 
babe speaks to his father. He won- 
dered what had happened to him 
and welcomed his hours on watch 
lor then he was alone with God. 

"How can I be sure He hears 
when I pray?" he wondered, and 
from depths he could not fathom 
came guidance from the Holy 
Spirit, "Believe, He does." So Dy- 
bing believed God, and his soul was 
at peace. 

Sought Helpful Friends 

His voyage ended in Australia, 
and there he sought out Christian 
people who guided and strength- 
ened him in his new life in God. 
Before long he met The Salvation 
Army, and its forthright love for 
souls captured him. Ho gave him- 
self to Salvation warfare as a 
Soldier and then to Officer-ship. And 
now, in his late eventide, in this 
little country cottage, its walls 
decorated with Army photographs, 
its bookcase a miniature Army 
library, he with his wife lives re- 
joicing in the Lord, witnessing for 
Him, praying for The Army 
throughout the world; his life full 
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of love, at peace 
God and man: hi 
radiating t fi ■ ■ j< 
the Lord. 

As we wall-ad down 
the village street a 
woman - resident ac- 
costed t h e uniform. 
"You have been visit- 
ing Mr. DybingV I hope 
hi; is well.' Dear, won- 
derful old man." Yes. 
dear and wonderful 
because ho found and 
has followed Christ. 

We walked on to 
catch our connection. 
The evening shadows 
were gathering as we 
skirted a ridge over- 
looking a valley in 
which the sheep were 
bleating as they went 
toward the fold. We 
wore glad we had 
found this unknown 
comrade. To-day I am 
especially glad, for his 
testimony seems es- 
pecially for these tre- 
mendous days in which 
we are living. 

HY? MMANUEL— God 

*-' with us," is a 
precious truth to-day. 
Our loving Lord found 
Dybing on a ship in 
mid-ocean, and despite 
the wild revelry close 
at hand. His Holy Spirit spoke to 
his heart and drew him to Himself. 

Dear parents and wives, to-day 
many of our men are out on an 
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AWHfTE world! Did you ever 
stop to think what great mes- 
sage there is contained in the fall- 
ing snow, covering the unsightly ob- 
jects of man's making under a man- 
tle of wdiite, the emblem of purity? 

It falls on the hillside, undisturb- 
ed it remains, a shield and help to 
the growth beneath, until the spring, 
when the warm sun brings new life 
to growing plants, and joy to all life. 

It falls in the city — churned by 
tramping feet it is beaten down and 
lost in the mud and mire of an un- 
wanted beauty. 

And the comparison: A message 
was brought to the world, and it 
shed glory all around until the so- 



called learned men of the cities dis- 
torted and trampled on it, trying to 
rob it of its beauty and comfort. 
But there is consolation in the 
thought that as man is helpless to 
.stop the falling snow, so is lie weak 
and foolish to think his creeds or 
worldly power can rob the message 
of its beauty and strength. Faith, 
hope and charity and the greatest of 
these is charity (love) and that, be- 
ing the spirit of the message, it must 
win. 

You who are living in the Spirit 

know that; so it will help you to be 

of good cheer when life looks dark. 

There are still treasures in (he snow. 

An Alaskan Postmaster. 



star shining with glorious lustre 

ocean of dire circumstance, an 
ocean of fierce tumult and cruel 
destruction. My heart is with you 
in concern for your dear one.-;. You 
cannot be with them, nor even 
know where they are. Shall we not 
in prayer and faith commit them 
afresh to Him who so loved that lie 
gave Himself, even unto death, that 
He might find them and deliver 
them from evil? They may be on 
sentry, in trench or camp, in the 
air, on the dread battlefield, or even 
a prisoner of war. Let us unite our 
prayers with the efforts of the Good 
Shepherd, who is still out on the 
mountains seeking the sheep. Lot 
us pray for our dear ones thai 
above every other sound the still 
small Voice of the Holy Spirit may 
be heard in their soul, that a sense 
of the presence of God may enfold 
them round about; that, they them- 
selves shall feel IBs presence and 
speak to the Shepherd of all souls. 
I believe He will seek and find and 
carry many, many safe Home, 
though we may not know it until 
we find them there. 
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THE KAN INC -d ESSAGE 

of the HRISTMAS EASON 



¥HIS message is boim< penned 
at tile close el' one of the hot- 
test days of the summer, 
when it is by no means easy 
amidst the sv.'olteriiie, heat to 
visuali'/e icy .streets, snow-covered 
trees and a landscape made exquis- 
itely beautiful by the uiiitfie touch 
ut winter. 

But memory brim's all of these 
scene's lo us and time quickly bears 
us on to another season of Christmas 
festivities with its round of ".ivine;. 
gladness, and f/reetinc;. And as we 
meditate upon these things, we ask 
ourselves, "What is the meanm<! 
and the message of the Christmas 
season?" Why do we nvake so ureal 
"ado" about it'.' What is there in it. 
and about it that makes tin.' heart. 
beat faster, the blood flow freer, that, 
stirs little children and adults into 
an ecstasy so great that their joy 
uverllows and their sympathy ex- 
tends far beyond their home circle 
and causes the faces of friends, 
often forgotten during other sea- 
sons of the year, to appear and be 
remembered? 

Tile reason is that nineteen cen- 
turies afi'ii in the little obscure town 
of Bethlehem in the far-oil' land of 
Palestine, something natural and at 
the .same time supernatural, some- 
thing ordinary and yet extraordi- 
nary happened. It was tire birth of 
a lit tie Child— a birth that was the 
fulfilment of Jong-cherished hopes 
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THE CHIEF SECRETARY 

COLONEL G. W. PEACOCK 

and prophecies. It was the birth of 
One destined to become the greatest 
IYrsonaye that ever entered this 
world; One who was to become the 
Saviour and Friend of every man, in 
every land, no matter of what color 
or race. 

It is the remembrance of these 
Ihing.s at the Christmas season — and 
(his is not to be wondered at — that 
so deeply stirs our hearts and 
causes songs of praise and gratitude 
to How from our lips to God "the 
Giver of every good and perfect 
yift." Whose love and interest and 
service for mankind becomes more 



By Lieut. -Colonel H. Chas. Tutte 

THOUGH flowers bloom in the summer, 
When the days are long and bright, 
When the warm rains cleanse the 
verdure, 
And the dews refresh the night: 
Yet Christmas has its beauty 

As fragrant, tender and sweet; 
They are found in the Christmas duties 
We lay at the Christ. child's feet. 

The blooms of Christmas are lovely, 

As any the summer can show, 
For greater than outward beauty 

The graces of spirit glow. 
At Christmas grows such flowers 

As the blossoms of charity, 
And love at home has its bowers 

Of heavenly ecstacy. 

How choice in its fragrant blooming 

Is kind generosity, 
Which everything perfuming, 

Makes life sweet as can be, 
And the poor receive the presents 

On the Joyous Christmas morn; 
Like the gold and the myrrh and the 
incense 

When the Lord of love was born. 

I often think of the Flower 

God gave that Christmas Day, 
When sang the angel choir, 

And the kings from far away 
With the shepherds came to worship 

To the manger where He lay. 
What a proof of love and friendship 

God gave the world that day! 

That Babe was a flower-token 

Of a great, undying love, 
For the Father's heart was broken 

When He sent His Son from above, 
And that precious, heaven-born Flower 

May he planted in your heart, too, 
There enshrined in a sacred bower 

When the Christ. child comes to you. 




Colonel and Mrs. 
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wonderful with the passing of the 
years. 

How much more terribly drab 
and dreary would be the lives of 
countless men and women, and 
especially little children, if Jesus 
had not been born and if Christmas 
had never been instituted — if the 
sympathies of mankind had never 
been stirred and the world had 
continued in ignorance of the love 
and mercy and grace of God! Let us 
then at this season "rejoice and he 
glad, the Redeemer has come," for 
God has condescended to manifest 
Himself in flesh — as the holy 
Apostle John says in his Gospel: 
"And the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us (and we beheld His 
glory, the glory of the only begot- 
ten of the Father) full of grace and 
truth," 

Because this gloriously unique 
event took place and the whole 
world is blessed by it, let us re- 
joice with the joy felt in the clays 
when Nehemiah the Tirshatha com- 
manded the Jewish people, saying: 
"Go your way, eat the fat, and 
drink' the sweet, and send portions 
unto them for whom nothing is 
prepared: for this day is holy unto 
our Lord: . . . and all the people 
went their way ... to send portions, 
and to make great mirth." 

We do not have to look far in 
these days to discover those who 
sorrow, or those who stand in need 
of even the necessities of life; or 
who lack the comfort and peace 
that only spiritual verities can 
give. Let us share with others that 
which God has so freely bestowed 
upon us. 

May the Prince of Peace be wel- 
comed into every family circle 
during the Yuletide season, bring- 
ing comfort and healing to the sick 
and sorrowing, and shedding the 
light of His radiant presence into 
every heart and home. 
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A Noted Canadian Author Hears Strains 

of Music from a Hospital Cot — Hence this 

Delightful Short Story 

BY NELLIE L. McCLUNG 

¥IIE wind and rain tore nt the trees, rising some- 
times to the volume of a hurricane, and the dis- 
traded leaves were driven past my window in 
clouds like frightened birds— the lovely Autumn 
leaves that should have elotlied the trees in beauty I'oi 
weeks to come. But the wind is a coarse-handed brute, 
that does not care about beauty. I resented the treat- 
ment given to the leaves. I knew they had to fall sooner 
or later, but I like to see them fall jauntily, e,aily, turn- 
ing and skipping, just as if they did not know this was 
the end. 

It was n rough, ill-natured day, all through and 
through. 1 had the strong protection of red brick walls 
of a provincial hospital between me and the blast, but 
I felt no safer front its fury than the leaves. Every 
sound that came to me was n cruel one; the ice-wagon, 
which deposited its load each morning some place be- 
low my window, seemed this morning to be running 
over broken glass, putting my teeth on edge; the traffic 
roaring past the House of Pain, two converging street? 
it seemed, meeting in front of the wing in which I lav; 
meeting in shrieking brakes and clanging street-cars. I 
thought: what a place for a hospital! Inside, doors slam- 
med and trays fell, bells rang, wheels creaked and 
groaned, and in front of my door passed an endless tide 
of hurrying feet, (Kissing, crossing, rubber-heels clicking 
the linoleum. 

When I came in I thought it was a quiet, restful 
place, this hospital room, with its pale grey walls and 
soft blue curtains, its shining nickel fixtures and the red 
Virginia creeper at the window. Indeed, I had had some 
ambition to furnish one bed-room in these neutral 
shades, and get for it one of these adjustable beds that 
can be rolled up at the head or foot, with a table swung 
across, and here I could rest and write. I remembered 
that Cora Harris did much of her writing in bed. And 
what a nice room it would be for a tired visitor! 

Writing in bed has great advantages, not the least of 
which was expressed by a young woman whose children 
were small. When some one asked her when she got 
time to do her writing, she said she liked best to write in 
hod, for when she was up her family expected her to do 
something. 

I grew more enthusiastic as I thought of it. 

THIRTY-SIX hours later I was lying in this same pole 
gray room, oblivious of its beauty. The wind raved at 
the window, and seemed to billow through the 
halls. The elevators crashed into position, on 
each floor, with great gritting of gears and 
shooting of bolts. Upstairs in the maternity 
ward I heard a new baby crying, that terrible 
sowing crv which seems likely to shatter the 
little thing. I wanted to cry for it. I suppose I 
cried just like that in my first hour. If I could 
have foreseen this stormy Sunday, I would have 
cried harder. 
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AN old man in the next room was groaning in misery 
and crying out thai he wanted to die. The shrieking 
wind suggested an oariln|uake and in my disordered 
mind I lived again the scenes from an earthquake dis- 
aster. 

Sin, sickness, death, and disaster rode the sky. 1 
tried to pull myself out of the Slough of Despond, which 
was fast getting me down. The nurses told mo the an- 
esthetic made people feel queer for a few days. I tried 
to remember this. Perhaps that was why the Virginia 
creeper at my window was nothing now but ugly, 
blood-stained claws, menacing me as they swung in the 
wind. There was a white washing lashing in the wind 
from an upstairs window across the street, innocent 
little garments, probably belonging to a bright-eyed 
baby. They all looked like bandages to me. I tided to 
get comfort from old Omar, hut all I got was the con- 
firmation of my worst fears. Life was a piece of inso- 
lence which, with all its pain, had come to us without 
asking. I thought of the potter thumping his wet clay, 
and how the clay, misshapen by the potter, had cried 
out with all its obliterated tongue, "Gently, brother, 
gently pray!" 

There was no comfort in Omar for me. There was 
truth, but not comfort. Anne Lindbergh hud read poetry 
in her dart: hours. I thought of Kipling's aeid little 
verse: 

The toad beueatli the harrow knows 
Evvruivherp the tootli murk goes; 
The butterflij upon the mad ' 
Preaches eoiiteiitme/ir to the toad. 

I had been the perfect butterfly. I had preached con- 
tentment. I had been as full of good works as a copy 
book, but now, when I was cast in the part of the toad, 
my good words and happy thoughts departed like the 
red leaves before the wind. I was left desolate 
and wounded, cast down and afraid , . . 

SUDDENLY a sound filled the room, a great, 
volume of melody that brought me up "from 
the bottom of the well in its triumphant -sweep 
and majesty. A brass band was playing, almost 
under my window, and it was playing one of 
the glorious old hymns (Continued on page 21) 
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under tin.- beau- 
ti fully illumin- 
iited s t a i n e d 
glass windows of a large 
church, located on the main 
thoroughfare of a certain, thriv- 
ing town in old Ontario, the 
volume of sweet music float- 
ing forth on the frosty air 
would at once have attracted 
notice. For the congregation 
was the largest in the town, 
the organ a magnificent one, 
and the choir (-n.io.ved the 
reputation of being the best 
tor many miles around. 

On ascending the broad 
stone steps and passing up 
into the spacious and brilliant- 
ly lighted interior one would 
have been further impressed 
by the splendor of the auditor- 
ium, and the general air of 
well-being and comfort. It 
might have been surmised, and 
quite correctly, that the con- 
gregation was made up of 
prosperous folk, and that their 
interest in the church, so far as 
external appearances went, at 
least, was of a practical nature. 
That interest in the spirit- 
ual side of things was not en- 
tirely lacking was indicated by 
the nods, smiles and occasional 
"Aniens" from a certain, if old- 
fashioned, section of the congrega- 
tion, in response to the earnest ut- 
terances of the pastor, an elderly 
man, with silver-grey hair and bc- 
nicn countenance. 

The sermon concluded, the choir 
impressively robed in white sur- 
plices, rendered an anthem in honor 
of the occasion — Christmas Eve — in 
the course of which one of their 
number engaged in a prominent solo 
part. The soloist was but a lad in his 
'teens, with n frank, boyish face, and 
possessed of a sweet tenor voice, 
which augured well, musically at any 
rate, for his future. He had many 
admirers among the congregation, 
and some of these thought that the 
young chorister excelled himself in 
his efforts. 

With the closing of the anthem 
came the benediction, and the dis- 
missal of the congregation, follow- 
ing which the choir withdrew. The 
young man aforementioned, as soon 
as the choir room was reached, with 
rather more haste than dignity, dis- 
carded his surplice, and hanging it 
on a peg, made his exit through a 
side door. 




Our glad hosannas, Prince of Peace, Thy 
welcome shall proclaim" 



"Hallo, Bob!" a hearty voice with 
a pleasant Scottish burr, hailed the 
lad, outside the building. "I was 
pleased to hear your voice to-night 
laddie, ye clinna do sac poorly." 

Bob turned with a smile, highly 
pleased at the compliment. Deacon 
Macdonald seldom made remarks 
on the choir's "high falutin' " sing- 
ing as he termed it, and to be 
praised by him, one of the pillars of 
the church, was praise indeed. 

"Thanks, Mr. Macdonald," he re- 
plied brightly. "The top notes were 
a trifle weak, you know, but with a 
little more practice I'll be able to 
improve on that, no doubt." 

The deacon grasped the bov's 
hand, "But dinna forget," he said 
earnestly, "that an understanding 
heart back of your singing will 
make the people understand. And 
we canna help the people to the 
Lord unless our hearts are in tune 
with His." 

Bob laughed and darted off into 
the night, but the warm impress of 



the good old man's hand remained 

in his own, and his words in his 

heart. 

Whatever did the old chappie 

mean by an 'understanding heart'.'' " 
he pondered, as he shook the 
snow-flakes from his clothing, 
and laid his hand on the latch 
of the little bungalow door, of 
the home whore he lived with 
bis parents. 

For 'Bob did not, as yet, 
know the meaning of a per- 
sonal Salvation. 



Say, shall u>e yield Him. in 
costly devotion, 
Odors of Edom and offer- 
ings divine; 
Gems of the 7Jiounf.ai?i, and 
pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, or 
gold from the mine? 

iiVXTILL. you alter your de- 
VV cision, Bob? You know- 
that your father is dead set 
against it." Bob Falconer's 
mother was speaking. 

"I know Dad is anxious that 
I should stick to my music and 
make good that way, but 
everybody's talking about the 
West these days. There's no 
future and no work for a fel- 
low in this burgh and there's 
all kinds of adventure await- 
ing out in the Rockies. Jack 
Hartley told me only yester- 
day that his brother Jim wrote 
from Calgary to say there was 
all kind of gold in the moun- 
tains." And Bob flung out his 
hands as if about to grasp the 
precious metal. 
"Maybe so, but I want to tell you 
that the same precious metal needs 
a mighty lot of hard digging, my 
boy. If you arc wise you will listen 
to your father's advice, and stay at 
home." 

Mr. Falconer was a good-natured, 
hard-working, easy-going sort of 
man, and not possessing an abund- 
ance of education himself, was 
anxious that his children should get 
all they could. He was particularly 
proud of Bob's knowledge of music, 
and hope some day to sec him a 
professor of the art. Bob's propo- 
sition to go out West was therefore 
not quite in keeping with his idea of 
things. 

"It's wasting of all your learning," 
he objected. "What has the good 
Lord given you talents for if you are 
going to throw them all away? And 
what will the choir clo without you, 
to be sure?" Mr. Falconer was 
proud of his son's accomplishments 
in the big church of which he him- 
self was a worthy member. 
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But Bob was persistent. The fever 
for adventure raged iti his blood and 
was he not twenty-one now, and 
able to choose for himself? He 
bothered and badgered his parents 
so much that at last they gave tartly 
consent, and so, with a small stock 
of savings drawn from the local 
bank in his purse, and a ticket to 
Winnipeg in his pocket, he waved 
an excited farewell to his old home- 
town. 

The old Deacon was among those 
to sec him oil' at the station and as 
lie si look hands with thu old man 
lie remembered his words about an 
"understanding heart." "Ah, well," 
reflected, "I'm through' with Choir 
singing for a time, anyway." And 
settled down to prepare for his long 
journey of well over a thousand 
miles. 

Hi 4 * 

BOB FALCONER was delighted 
with all he saw of the Gateway 
City to the West. Its wide, straight 
streets, tall buildings and pleasant 
green boulevards appealed vastly 
lo him, and he determined to look 
for employment there. Being a 
smart-looking young fellow this was 
not long in forthcoming, and so, as 
clerk in a large departmental store, 
he proceeded to realize his desire 
to save enough money to sec him 
through to the mystic mountains 
which still beckoned him on. 

Unfortunately, in his haste to 
acquire wealth, he omitted to at- 
tend to his more important needs, 
and forgot the urgent advice of his 



meeting. "1 think I know now some- 
thing of what Deacon iUucdunuld 
meant when he speke about an 
'understanding heart.' " 

• * » 

A TRAIN roared its way uver tall 
trestle bridges, through dense 
forest, over whirling cataracts now 
climbing round the shoulder of a 
giant mountain, now twisting its 
tortuous way in ;:ig-zag, tunnelled 
descents. 

So this was British Columbia. And 
the thrilled passengers — that is, 
those who had never made the trip 
before — gazed about them in awe 
and wonder. Castle-like mountains, 
sentinels of the ages, towered at 
tremendous heights above the 
crawling, toy-like in comparison, 
train. Impassable barriers of solid 
rock were penetrated in seemingly 
miraculous fashion. From dizzy 
heights the spectators gazed into the 
yawning depths of canyons, at the 
bottom of which the mountain 
streams seethed and boiled like a 
cauldron. 

Among the passengers, now 
wearing the braid of an Army 
Lieutenant, sat our old friend. 
Bob Falconer. He had been 
oddly enough, appointed to 
assist at a small mining-town 
in the Kooten- 
ays, a n d was 

engaged in eon- . 

t e tn p 1 a t i n g. *' 

a midst the 
splendor of the 
mountain- i 



The community was not a large one, 
and Hie population, mostly ininers, 
and lumbermen, was ef the usunl 
rough and ready order. Albeit 
generous, but ruggedly indifferent to 
religious influence-;. 

Outside the main hotel, two voting 
Army Officers were holding a" 
consultation together, with the 
snowllakes softly and silentlv 
falling around them. "Wel'l. 
L i e utenant," 
spoke up tlii; 
taller of the 
t we. "it would 
almost seem 
as if it were 
little ns e 
(Continued on 
page 22) 
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old deacon friend, to attend some 
place of worship, and also his 
father's appeal to "join the choir." 

Thus, as with many another tran- 
sient, and having his Sundays on 
his hands, he fell in with a ''bunch" 
of Sabbath - desecrating merry- 
makers; and Bob's voice made him 
plenty of friends, or more correctly 
speaking, companions. 

Fortunately, his relapse was not 
for long, for one clay his musically- 
inclined ear caught the sound of 
men marching and music playing a 
familiar hvmn-tune— one of the 
same melodies he was wont to sing 
in the old home-town choir. It was 
The Army Band on its way to the 
Citadel, and he decided to follow 
with the result that he was con- 
verted, and became the recipient of 
a changed heart. "Ah," he joyfully 
soliloquised, a few days later, as he 
sang his testimony in the open-a;r 



scenery, the 
strange turn of 
events now tak- 
ing him on to 
the part of the 
country to which 
he bad set out so 
boldly in the 
first instance. 
Not gold, was 
his quest this 
time, however, 

but souls. 
* * 

It came upon tlm 
midnight, clear 

That glorious 
song of old. 

CH R I STMAS 
EVE in a 
mining-town in 
t h e Kootenavs. 
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Everyday Examples of the Work of 
the Missins Friends Bureau 
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DURING tlie past few years in 
which tiit_> "Missing Friends" 
department litis functioned at 
The Army's Territorial Headquar- 
ters in Toronto, many remarkable 
reunions have been etfected. 

The various issues of The War 
Cry throughout the world form an 
important link in the globe-en- 
circling chain of activities which 
often brines wandering boys to 
their mothers, parents whose ident- 
ity have been lost to suns and 
daughters, or husbands to wives. 

'Tis .said that "distance makes the 
heart grow- fonder," and many mar- 
ried couples who have left home 
following a quarrel later wondered 
what it had all been about. Or, if 
remembered, the bitterness had 
gone, with only a desire for love 
and companionship remaining. They 
turn to The Army because the Or- 
ganization holds out a hope for a 
satisfactory solution, of their prob- 
lems. 

Here are .some stories which have 
emerged from this branch of The 
Army's work: 

* * * 

SHE came in with her face shining 
— tliis woman who before had 
been so discouraged and sad. 

"Do you know me?" she laughing- 
ly enquired of the Officer who had 
undertaken the responsibility of her 
case. "Look at me! I'm radiantly 
happy." 

"You certainly look like it, Mrs. 
X.," replied the Adjutant. "And I 
think, by your beaming counten- 
ance, you have also come into some 
good fortune." 

"With words tumbling over each 
other for sheer joy of utterance, the 
woman explained that her husband, 
Mr. X., when reached through The 
Army's persistent efforts, had pre- 
pared a little home for her and 
there she had gone to live. To her 
it was a paradise after thirteen 
years of loneliness and heartache. 

Better even than the new clothes, 
her much-needed glasses, the ready 



money, yes, even his companionship, 
was the knowledge which had come 
with their reunion; that all those 
black years had been caused by a 
misunderstanding, and not, as she 
had been tempted to think, by her 
husband's lack of love and concern 
for her. , 

It was all quite clear and logical, 
that thirteen-year-old calamitous 
happening. Unfortunate circum- 
stances had forced him to go to a 
camp in one part of Ontario while 
she went to her sister who lived on 
an island. It happened that, on the 
mainland, there was a town of the 
same name as the island and all his 
letters to her were returned to him 
because they had gone to the town 
and, of course, she had not been 
able to call for them. Not knowing 
her husband's address, it was im- 
possible to reach him and although 
he wrote faithfully for twelve 
months in the hope that some of his 
mail would reach her, Mrs. X. natu- 
rally thought he had become dis- 
couraged and abandoned their hap- 
py relationship. He, too, thought the 
same of his wife. To each of them it 
was an insoluble enigma. 

Struggling with loneliness and 
poverty for years, Mrs. X. became 
ill and could' not summon the old 
courage to meet the daily struggle. 
She had heard that The Army gave 
assistance in such matters and it was 
then that she asked the Organiza- 
tion to help her find her husband. 

His name was listed at Head- 
quarters in June. Mrs. X. told the 
Officer that previous to their strange 
separation, thirteen years ago, he 
had served in the Great War and 
had been deported from the United 
States for illegal entry. Rather mea- 
gre information, but the search be- 
gan. 

Enquiries were made at the De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, but 
the man had not had permission to 
re-enter the States. The Canadian 
authorities were asked to furnish the 
last address, which was General 
Delivery, Winnipeg. The Postal 
Directory and Relief Roll of that 
city did not produce a clue, nor did 



several newspaper advertisements. 

Fruitless also was the contact 
with the secretary for the Canadian 
Corps Reunion, for Mr. X. had not 
registered with members of his old 
battalion. Then the Provincial De- 
partment of Labor was requested to 
circularize the Relief Offices— but 
the result was negative. In January, 
Headquarters wrote the Militia Ser- 
vice, but X. had not enlisted. A check 
was then made with the Pensions 
Department with the result that The 
Army was advised that he had writ- 
ten for pension allowance in June — 
the month his wife had enquired. 
The Army wrote the Western office 
and X. received a surprising letter 
one day about his wife who was 
anxious to hear from him. 

All the doubts of those silent 
years vanished — now to know that 
the woman he had thought so 
shamefully left him years ago, still 
loved him was quite enough to bring 



Remarkable Results 

THE SALVATION ARMY in the 
Canadian Territory during the 
year was requested to search far 
884 missing relatives and friends. 
No fewer than 512 cases were suc- 
cessfully dealt with, despite the 
Lfact that in most instances very 
meagre information was available. 
_*N- — — 



him quickly to her side. So it was 
that in April Mrs. X. called at Head- 
quarters holding a letter which bore 
the good news that her husband 
would be coming in a few days. 

Even had there been extra re- 
muneration for the Officer who had 
served Mrs. X. so faithfully, it 
would not have been half so satisfy- 
ing as the grateful words of a once- 
lonely woman 
now joyfully 
re- united with 
her husband. 
« * 

FINDING 
three m i s- 
s i n g relatives 
during a quest 
for one is not 
often the happy 
sequence of 
events, but this 
recently 
occurred. 
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All brandies of Army service as- 
sist I ho Missing Friends depart- 
ment, and a League of Mercy mem- 
ber, visiting a hospital, found an 
aged man longing to hear from his 
sister, Mrs. K., in England. 

"I shall be pleased to write to her 
of your condition," said the kindly 
woman. "What is her address'?" 

Falteringly the sick man jjiivo hor 
a well-worn slip of paper bearing 
tile information. "But," he said, "I 
haven't heard from my sister for 
seventeen years. Maybe she isn't 
there now." It seemed a difficult 
case. 

At_ the Missing Friends Office, 
enquiries were started, but it was 
found that no person by that name 
was living at the address given. 
Other persons of the same name, 
living in different districts of the 
English town gave no clue. Adver- 
tising was inserted in several 
papei's, without immediate results. 

However, after some time, a 
woman who had singularly enough 
read the newspaper notice, got in 
touch with The Army, and it was 
proven that she was a sister, al- 
though not the one they were trying 
to lind. 

She was able to give the address 
of her sister, Mrs. K. r and also the 
information that their aged mother 
was living and would be overjoyed 
to hear from her son. 

So the broken circle was closed 
when a very happy man in a Cana- 
dian hospital held in his hand a let- 
ter containing snapshots of his dear 
ones in England. Gazing at the 
loved faces and holding out the pic- 
tures to the one who had instituted 
the enquiry, he said, "Perhaps they 
aren't of much value to anyone else, 
but they mean everything to me." 
* * * 

INTRODUCING himself at the 
1 Missing Friends Bureau, Mr. T. 
explained that as <i last hope he 
was asking The Army to find his 
daughter. 

"As you may realize, I am very 
anxious about my girl, 1 have not 
heard from her for eight years. Pre- 
vious to that, she had married and 
with her small family had left Can- 




ada, settling elsewhere. Km- a time 
We corresponded regularly, then she 
moved and we did not know the 
new address, although we wrote 
again and again. All our I . • 1 1 ■ - r ■-. were 
returned. 

"Not knowing why our daughter 
did not write, we imagined she had 
fallen upon evil days, especially 
when we could not trace her. Had it 
been possible, we would have laken 
the journey, but even then wiial 
chance had we of locating her in 
that huge city? It is not likely The 

Army will Lie successful but I 

would like you to try." 

Letters were sent to the distant 
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city, and after many enquiries by 
tireless Officers to whom this meant 
no extra remuneration, but duty 
performed for the Master, the 
couple were found. 

The father was called into the To- 
ronto Headquarters. Told that his 
daughter and her husband had been 
located, lie could hardly believe his 
ears. 

''Yes, this is her handwriting," he 

exclaimed as he examined a letter. 

"It must be true! How can I thank 

you. and why did I not come here 

before?" He went away happy, his 

faith renewed in God. 

* * * 

ff'VJOW, mother, don't worry 
i* about mo, I'll be all right. 
Sure, I'll write every week!" 

The gay words of farewell did not 
entirely quiet the mother's anxiety 
for her boy's welfare as he left liis 
parental roof in New York to find 
work — somewhere. True to his word, 
he did write — for a time — but like 
more well-intentioned boys, other 
interests occupied his mind and the 
memory of mother and home be- 
came dim. 

Later he became too ashamed to 
write home. He did not know how 
lo break the long silence, and his 
mode of living would have been 
painful to his loved ones. The last 
time he had written mother was in 
1921 from a lumber camp in Ontario, 
but he had moved on from there, 
roaming anywhere a chance for 
work opened up. 



'Be il ever so humble, there':; no place 
like home" 



name of the missing man appeared. 
Probably h was a kindly Lea gut 1 of 
Mercy worker who trudged out to 
an Ontario County Hume to visit 
and cheer the friendless inmates, 
and who during her ministration 
left copies of Tins Army's Official 
Organ. One, en the otliee desk, was 
scanned by the matron, and lo her 
surprise, she saw the name anil de- 
scription of one of the men under 
her care. 

It did not take long to inform the 
mother, who at once confirmed the 
identity of her son. Although it was 
very sad to iind him unable to care 
for himself, the longing of one 
mother's heart was satisfied. She 

had found her long-lost bov. 

* * » 

A MAN in England was anxious 
to locate his brother from whom 
he had last heard from Toronto. 
The only information .given t<> The 
Army, which conducted the enquiry, 
was that the brother had been in a 
Home for Incurables. The institu- 
tion's records revealed that he had 
died there some five years ago. No 
address could be found for the 
widow. 

Following this report, the case 
was put into the hands of an English 
law firm who requested The Army 
in England to locate the wife and 
family, as they were due to benefit 
from an estate. Headquarters was 
informed, details were broadcast, 
and within half an hour an Army 
Officer was in touch with the family. 

On the same afternoon, the 
widow cabled the solicitors in Eng- 
land and soon she was the grateful 
recipient of a handsome legacy. 
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r OTHER, will Santa Claua 
come In our house Christ- 
mas?" 

"Indeed he will. Yes, indeed, he 
will, my hoy," replied Mother Nel- 
son, though her heart seemed to 
skip a beat at the question, for there 
had been so very little money even 
for the barest necessities since her 
husband fell from a building he \v:is 
working on and was instantly killed. 
Warm, bright red mittens, knitted 
after hor boy was tucked in bed, had 
gladdened the little heart the pre- 
vious Christmas, and a plate on the 
hearth in the living-room had held 
a red and white candy cane, a green 
candy rooster, a ginger donkey and 
a sugar-coated rabbit cookie — all 
costing five cents. 

"Mother," broke in the little fel- 
low suddenly, "If I spoke to Santa 
Claus when I say my 'Now I lay 
me,' would he hear me, do you 
think?" 

"I'm quite sure he would, my 
boy." And both were quiet again, 
and very thoughtful. 

Night came. All ready to be tuck- 
ed in bed, little Frank knelt at 
Mother Nelson's knee and trustfully 
asked: 

"Shall I ask Santa Claus now, 
mother." 

"Oh, my dear boy ask God first to 
watch over you and mother while 




we sleep. Then talk to Santa Claus." 
The little fellow hesitated as if 
he thought that for the nonce Santa 
Clans was by far the more import- 
ant, but, covering his face with his 
hands, he began: 

"Now I Iny me down to sleep; 
I pay thee, Santa CI — I mean, Lord, 
My soul to keep. 

And, please if I can have a little red 
kitten for Christmas I won't want 
anything else. 

Amen." 

The mother was too touched by 
the little fellow's absorbing solici- 
tude to correct him, and he was 
tucked into bed comfy and warm 
and confident that now everything 
about Christmas would be all right. 
Christmas morning came before 
daylight, but Frankie was already 
awake and waiting for it. So was 
Mother Nelson. Together they hur- 
ried expectantly into the living- 
room, and, sure enough, there along- 
side the chimney-place was the most 
beautiful round pink basket, with 
ribbon bows on it, and filled with 
the very softest downy cotton. 
Curled around in it was the fluf- 
fiest little red kitten that any one 
had ever seen. It had the roundest, 
bluest eyes, and long white whisk- 
ers, and the very pinkest mouth, 
with four tiny white teeth that 
closed playfully over Frankie's 
finger when he poked it into the 
furry little ball to make sure it was 
really and truly alive. 

Frankie was simply beside him- 
self with glee, and, picking up the 
fluffy red ball, he ran and jumped 
back into bed; the kitten 
he tucked into his nightie, 
right against his bare 
breast, where it felt so cot- 
tony and soft, and began to 
purr, oh, so soothingly. In 
no time, both boy and kitty 
were fast asleep — already 
one the very part of the 
other. 

* + * 

Years passed, Major, the 
cat, died of old age. Frank 
got a job and began to rub 
elbows with the world. 
Mother Nelson watched her 
boy budding into adoles- 
cence with some anxiety, 
but with faith that God 
would keep him for Himself 
and for her. 
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But the ways of Satan are in- 
sidious and beyond human ken. So 
Mother Nelson was not prepared for 
the tragedy when her boy was 
brought home to her one night late, 
helplessly drunk. His own shame, as 
well as the deep sorrow he had 
caused his mother, was more than 
Frank Nelson could face, and one 
day his mother received this note: 
Mother Dear: 

I'm going away where your sorrow- 
ful eyes will not continually condemn 
me for so cruelly breaking your heart. 
When you can again be proud of me 
I'll come back to you. I love you, 
mother, dear — but good-bye. 

Frank. 

Mother Nelson's heart seemed to 
stop and her brain ceased to func- 
tion. God only was left to her, and 

Memory Made the Old 
Man See the Most Beau- 
tiful Little Kitten-face Ever, 
With Great Round Blue 

Eyes Oh, God, 

it's so Cold . . . . If I 
Could Have a Little Red 
Kit — Pink Basket . . . " 



to Him she appealed: "Oh, dear 
God, shield him from the wicked 
world!" 

After ten years of prayerful wait- 
ing Mother Nelson's heart one day 
seemed to break, and she died with 
a last prayer for , God to follow her 
boy and finally bring him home to 

her. 

* * * 

Christmas Eve in the big city 
forty years later, was a bitter night. 
Snow swirled in blinding clouds and 
drove everyone indoors who had any 
home to go to. In a bit of shelter 
where the gale was not so furious, 
an old man sat, his face between his 
knees, huddled over a grating.' that 
formed an outlet for the stifling 
heat of a subterranean boiler room. 
At intervals he mumbled and groan- 
ed in agony, for little heat was eom- 
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ing up from below. It was Christ- 
mas Eve and the fires had been 
banked for the holiday. 

"Oil, God!" groaned the man as lie 
tried to shield his head from the icy 
blasts that came up from the river. 
His body was more than half frozen, 
but his brain was on fire. 

"Another Christmas Eve!" 
it mocked. Christmas Eve 
and only a memory left — 
and memory was hell. From 
old age back to childhood 
he rambled to torture him. 

"Mother, will Santa 
Claus come to our house " 
this Christmas?" . . . "Yes, 
indeed, he will, my boy.". . . 
"Oh, God, it's so cold." ... 
Mother, if I speak to Santa 
Clans when I say my 'Now I lay me.' 
will ho hear mc?" 

The old man's fevered brain 
rambled on, and ho shook his head 
violently as if to still the voice of 
his childhood. "Christmas Eve- 
Santa Claus ... I pray thee, Santa 

CI Lord, my soul to keep, and 

ploase, if I could have a little red 
kitten for Christmas — Amen. . . . 
Mother, I am coming Home, just as 
if I could have a lit—. Oh, God it's 
so cold; there's no heat coining up 
from the boilers to-night — Christ- 
mas Eve . . . "Hark, the herald 

ang . Oh, God. it's so cold. . . . 

little red kit pink basket. . . . 

Major, old pal." 

Memory made the old man see the 
most beautiful little kitten-face 
ever, with great round blue eyes and 
long white whiskers each side of the 
pinkest mouth, and four tiny white 
teeth that nipped his fingers in play. 
"Oh, God, it's so sold ... If I could 
have a little red kit ." 

Something rubbed against the old 




man's ankle. "Only a memory left, 
and memory is hell," haunted the 
whirling brain. "Oh, God, I'm so 
cold." Something clawed its way up 
his leg and poked its wet nose in 
between bis hands nnd face. "Oh, 

God, it's so co- little red ." 

The old man stirred out of his 

fevered dreaming to find a little red 
kitten against his face and crying 
from the cold. 

"Oh, mother, a little red kitten!" 
mumbled the old man incoherently, 
tis he gathered the mite into his 
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THEY gave to the infant Jesus gold, frankincense, and myrrh: they 
offered the best they had — die bc.vt in brightness, the best in 
sweetness, and the best in bitterness. 

And the Christ gave, back to the world His best of brightness, the 
golden beauty uf the sinless years that breathed beneath the Syrian 
blue. 

His best in sweetness, the Gospel of eternal comfort, the message 
that speaks jay and hope to us. 

His best in bitterness, the agony and sorrow of His death for the 
children of men. 









hands and rubbed its furry self all 
over his frozen face. Then, in a 
frenzy, lie unbuttoned his shirt 
front and tucked it in right next to 
his bare skin, where it settled 
down warm and contentedly and 
began to purr, oh, so noothingly. 

Christinas Day came with the lit- 
tle red kitten. The wild winds 
brought to the old man's oars the 
faint midnight notes from Old 
Trinity's chimes: 

"Hark, thti herald ancjfils ::inrj, 
Glory to tlie new-born King. 
Pence on enrth and mercy mild, 
God ;ind sinner reconciled . , ," 

"God and sinner reconciled" — 
"Mather, I am coining Home," 
echoed the fevered brain. 

The little red kitten next to his 
bare skin, warm and comfy, purred 
on, oh, so soothingly. 

* * * 

The blotter at the local police 
station Christmas morning bore this 
entry: "A a.m. — Patrolman James 
Byrnes found an unidentified man, 
evidently homeless, dead in a door- 
way at Ruse and Chambers Streets. 
Body removed to the morgue." 
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All branches (if Army service as- 
.sist the Missing Friends depart- 
ment, and a League of Mercy mem- 
ber, visiting a hospital, found an 
aged man longing to hear from his 
sister, Mrs. K., in England. 

"I .shall be pleased to write to her 
of your condition," said the kindly 
woman. "What is her address?" 

Faltoringly the sick man gave her 
a well-worn slip of paper bearing 
the information. "But," he said, "1 
haven't heard from my sister for 
seventeen years. Maybe' she isn't 
there now." It seemed a difficult 
ease. 

At the- Missing Friends Office, 
enquiries were started, but it was 
found that no person by that name 
was living at the address given. 
Other persons of the same name, 
living in different districts of the 
English town gave no clue. Adver- 
tising was inserted in several 
papers, without immediate results. 

However, after some time, a 
woman who had singularly enough 
read the newspaper notice, got in 
touch with The Army, and it was 
proven that, she was a sister, al- 
though not the one they were trying 
to find. 

She was able to give the address 
of her sister, Mrs. K., and also the 
information that their aged mother 
was living and would be overjoyed 
to hear from her son. 

So the broken circle was closed 
when a very happy man in a Cana- 
dian hospital held in his hand a fet- 
ter containing snapshots of his dear 
ones in England. Gazing at the 
loved faces and holding out the pic- 
tures to the one who had instituted 
the enquiry, he said, "Perhaps they 
aren't of much value to anyone else, 
but they mean everything to me." 
* * * 

INTRODUCING himself at the 
A Missing Friends Bureau, Mr. T. 
explained that as a last hope he 
was asking The Army to find his 
daughter. 

"As you may realize, I am very 
anxious about my girl. I have not 
heard from her for eight years. Pre- 
vious to that, she had married and 
with her small family had left Can- 



ada, settling elsewhere. For a turn 
we corresponded regularly, then sh. 
moved and we did not know We, 
new address, although we wn.n 
again and again. All utir letters wer. 
returned. 
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city, and after many enquiries by 
tireless Officers to whom this meant 
no extra remuneration, but duty 
performed for the Master, the 
couple were found. 

The father was called into the To- 
ronto Headquarters. Told that his 
daughter and her husband had been 
located, he could hardly believe his 
ears. 

"Yes, this is her handwriting." he 

exclaimed as he examined a letter. 

"It must be true! How can I thank 

you, and why did I not come here 

before','" He went away happy, his 

faith renewed in God. 

# * + 

<t]VJOW, mother, don't worry 
i 1 about me, I'll be all right. 
Sure, I'll write every week!" 

The gay words of farewell did not 
entirely quiet the mother's anxiety 
for her boy's welfare as he left his 
parental roof in New York to find 
work — somewhere. True to his word, 
he did write — for a time — but like 
more well-intentioned boys, other 
interests occupied his mind and the 
memory of mother and home be- 
came dim. 

Later he became too ashamed to 
write home. He did not know how 
to break the long silence, and his 
mode of living would have been 
painful to his loved ones. The last 
time he bad written mother was in 
1021 from a lumber camp in Ontario, 
but he had moved on from there, 
roaming anywhere a chance for 
work opened up. 



"Be it e v ^ r 5 Q humble, there' 
like home" 
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name of the missing man appeared. 
Probably h was a kindly League of 
Mercy worker who trudged out to 
an Ontario County Home to visit 
and cheer (lie friendless initiates, 
and who during her ministration 
left copies of Tlie Army's Official 
Organ. One. on the oft ice desk, was 
scanned by the matron, and to her 
surprise, she saw the name and de- 
scription of one- of the men under 
her care. 

It did not take long to inform the 
mother, who at once confirmed the 
identity of her son. Although it was 
very sad to find hini unable to care 
for himself, the longing of one 
mother's heart was satisfied. She 

had found her long-lost boy. 
♦ • * 

A MAN in England was anxious 
to locate his brother from whom 
he had last heard from Toronto. 
The only information given to The 
Army, which conducted the enquiry, 
was that the brother had been in a 
Home for Incurables. The institu- 
tion's records revealed that he had 
died there some five years ago. No 
address could be found for the 
widow. 

Following this report, the ease- 
was put into the hands of an English 
Jaw iirni who requested The Army 
in England to locate the wife and 
family, as they were due to benefit 
from tin estate. Headquarters was 
informed, details were broadcast, 
and within half an hour an Army 
Oflicer was in touch with the family. 

On the same afternoon, the 
widow cabled the solicitors in Eng- 
land and soon she was the gratefut 
recipient of a handsome legacy. 
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THE casual passer-by prob- 
obly smiled ;i bit cynically 
nt the sninll circle of uni- 
formed folk standing uniier 
n street-lamp one night, when cold 
mists swept through the street. 

Grey-haired Salvationists told in 
testimony of a complete trust in 
Christ who was to them both 
Saviour and Friend. His love 
seemed very real to those veteran 
warriors whose glowing counte- 
nances might have inspired painters 
of saints. By their side stood one or 
two young crusaders of the Cross — 
not quite so calmly-confident, but 
inspired with high courage. 

A man, watching from doorway 
shadows listened to the speakers 
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and heard not only words, but also 
felt the strong force of sincerity 
and earnestness. He realized that 
the Salvation of which they spoke 
was no myth; that of a certainty 
here were at least a few of his own 
townsfolk who actually possessed 
.some power beyond their own, 
which, according to their own word, 
made life a thing of beauty and 
victory. 

He knew one or two of the Sal- 
vationists. That chap who played 
the cornet had worked for him once 
and a' good sincere man he was, too. 
The benign old gentleman, with a 
continual smile playing about his 
peaceful features was known all 
over town as a man of incorruptible 
standards. However, this was the 
first time Mr. S — had taken the 
trouble to listen to The Army folk 
whom he had seen every Saturday 
night on the street corner. 

BUT this night was different. He 
was no fool; in fact he was an 
executive in a good position; had a 
beautiful home and, in his strong 
affection were enthroned a devoted 
wife and clear children. Nothing was 
too good for them— and that was just 
the point! What was going to be- 
come of his loved ones in a year or 
two when his insatiable appetite for 
strong drink had ruined every in- 
terest so dearly won? Had he not 
seen what had happened to other 
men, who like himself, had taken 
the odd drink or two at festive 
parties, with not a thought of the 
day when a few drinks would not 
appease a craving, grown intense. 



The fact tltut l;r wa;; note a 
(Iriinkiird tormented him, What, 
could be done? Like one in a cage 
Ik 1 mentally paced from one cruel 
bar to another — only to see the cir- 
cle of bondage creeping nearer and 
nearer the strangling point. 

THIS night, when passing the 
open-air meeting, lie had heard 
someone say that once- he had well- 
nigh been ruined by drink, but God 
had set him free. That is why Mr. 
S — stood listening. Listening like a 
doomed man for sound of rescuers. 
God must have prompted the Can- 
tain to say he would welcome all 
inquirers after Salvation, at any- 
time, for on that invitation Jlr. S — 
found his way to the OlUcers' 
Quarters that very night and asked 
in downright earnestness what The 
Army Ollicer had to offer a man 
tormented with a craving for drink. 

The Captain explained how God 
could uphold His law by which sin 
must be punished, and yet freely 
forgive a deeply-dyed sinner be- 
cause Jesus, out of pure love, had 
accepted every man's sin as His 
own, and meeting the devil's great- 
est power, had conquered — for all. 

"Why not then, accept as your 
own, the Salvation already won for 
you?" asked the Captain. "Why, 
say," replied the inquirer, "that's 
plain and simple; I've never heard 
it explained like that before. I 
would be foolish to pass by that 
offer of free grace and mercy to my 
poor, beaten soul. How clo you ap- 
proach God'.'" 

'■Like this, my friend." replied the 
Officer, "just talk to your Heavenly 
Father as .you would to One who 
understands you perfectly and who 
loves vou completely. " 

There and then they knelt— the 
business man and The Army Cap- 
tain — in intense earnestness before 
God, asking Him for His gifts of 
cleansing and strength to the hu- 
man sold. A seeking soul cannot 
go unrewarded. Into the heart and 
life of Mr. S — came free grace, with 
wonder- working resources. 

Not exultant, not demonstrative, 
not even quite sure of himself, but 
definitely, with an ever-increasing 
assurance, he knew that Vie was not 
alone in tliis battle; that, thank God, 
there was hope, as he realized that 
already the talons of his vice were 
losing their hold on him. 

An eager eye, a steadier step, a 
serene smile, indicated to those at 
home and work that he was 
"straightening up." When, later, ho 
told thorn of what always was to 
him an astounding fact — that by the 
unseen force of faith, God had re- 
ally empowered his helpless soul s 
and body against all that was evil, ' 
they understood the change in this 
man's life. 

He has now returned to his church 
and is witnessing for God.— L.D. L_ 
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The fin me in 
the oil (amp 
had hardly 
steadied 
before lie was 
kneeMnfl hy 
the folding 
bunk, i-enclino. 
the sucinested 
New 

Testament 
words 



The assistant editor came out of liis broion study slowly, his 
lhauglits turning reluctantly from the layout on Vie desk before liim. 
Someone hod entered the office and wax asking for Captain Bond. 
Directed, to tlie Captain's desk the stranger queried in friendly voice, 
"Well, Captain, I guess you don't remember me?" 

The Captain lifted his eyes from his work. He was thinking that 
soon the "camp." would be demanding its possession; presses are 
always hunyry, it seems, and pressmen, like keepers at the 200, like. 
la keep their pets fdled and happy. "I'm afraid I don't reviember you, 
thut is very clearly," the Captain offered. "Somewhere, at some time 
or other we've met, but just where I can't recall." 

"My name is Davis," pursued the enquirer, "I hardly thought 
u would remember me. You see, five years /love roiled by since 



that hot summer afternoon when 

WORK TRAIN 480 was 
homeward bound for the 
divisional centre, sway- 
ing noticeably as the en- 
gineer put on speed in 
order lo get off the main 
line at mileage 23,8 on 
time so that No, 15, the 
Company's Flyer, could race 
through. The now rock ballast on 
the roadbed was stirred into clouds 
of dust as 480 rattled along, In the 
caboose, at the rear of the train, the 
dust settled on everything. But 
nothing could be done about it for 
it was far too hot to close the doors 
and cupola windows. 

Davis, the work-train conductor, 
relieved his feelings — or appeared to 
do so — by swearing vehemently be- 
tween regular sucks at his pipe 
stem. Bond, busy making up the 
day's material reports, took no 
notice, and applied himself to his 
ballast car record. Minutes later, his 



task finished, he stuck his reports 
into an envelope, scrawled on it the 
familiar "O.C.S."— "On Company's 
Service" — and turned to give it to 
Davis to drop in at the divisional 
accountant's office. 

A Pocket Testament 

As he did so, he noticed, quite by 
accident, that Davis was reading not 
train orders, but to Bond's astonish- 
ment, a pocket edition of the New 
Testament. 

"Say," exclaimed Bond, "Whai 
have you got there? Didn't know 
you were at all interested in such 
things." 

Davis swivelled his chair around 
and looked at Bond squarely 

"Let me answer your question 
with a question: are you interested 







in this kind of reading?" Then 
reflectively: "You know, for 
quite a number of months now 
I've had a period of depres- 
sion. I've had troubles , . . 
plenty of them lately, but 
somehow I've got no railing by 
which I can help myself up tin 
stairs of life. It's just that I'm 
beaten; as if something strong 
had gripped me and was twist- 
ing me all shapes ... as though 
I'd been whipped until it 
hurts , . . and there's nothing 
to straighten me up, or to 
salve my feelings. Some of my 
friends tell me I need some- 
thing 'hard' to put a 'kick' in 
me. My doctor talks about a 
psychosis — says I'm becoming neur- 
asthenic — full of fears and phobias. 
Somehow, I feel that they're all 
wrong, and that maybe this little 
Book is right. But even if it is 
right, I'm not getting far in under- 
standing it. I want something for 
my life like the rain is to the tree, 
refreshing and cleansing, adding 
brightness to leaf and flower!" 

"Well," interposed Bond, "Thar 
little Book contains the secret. And 
the One who that Book declares 
able to impart such a heart-lifting 
experience is really able to do it. 
Perhaps you'd be interested in 
knowing that this mysterious change 
came about in my own life some 
time ago, and it so happens that in a 
few weeks I'll be leaving the em- 
ploy of the railway to devote my 
life, as a Salvation Army Officer, to 
telling people of this remarkable 
spiritual power and its availability." 
Davis was flabbergasted. He drop- 
ped the Testament on the table and 
ejaculated, "All I can say is that, 
you must have been sent this way 
purposely!" 

There was a long conversation 
after that. When Stollery, the train- 
man, came in to announce "Mileage 
23 ahead, and right on time! 
Davis and the Salvationist-clerk 
were getting up from kneeling on 
the caboose floor where they had 
prayed together, 

* « * 

A year later, on a Sunday even- 
ing, Davis climbed out of Caboooso 
47725, and following the siding on 
to which the car had been shunted, 
he made his way out of a seldom- 
used corner of the terminal yards. 
The last trip down the line had been 
nightmarish; he could give no 
thought to his work. Special orders 
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handed to him from tlie divisional 
despatcher had received perfunctory 
attention. Even now, as he stepped 
on the creosoted ties, he could think 
only of one thing — his upside-down 
spiritual condition. An angle-bar 
that someone had left lying beside 
a switch -frog nearly tripped him. 
Apparently he didn't notice it. Deep 
in thought he left the smoke- 
belching roundhouse behind, and 
made his way past the station 
house. 

Dill Martin, acting yard-master, 



waved to him as ho passed the 
restaurant window, but the salute 
went unnoticed. Davis was bound 
for The Salvation Army Hall. 
The memory of Bond's prayer, 
twelve mouths ago, had remained 
with him. Its recollection demanded 
a decision, one that he had been un- 
willing to make. Nov. - he wanted re- 
lief, rest, pence of mind. Surely it 
was to be found. 

When he not to the Hall the even- 
ing nicotine; had begun. He found a 
seat near the back, and sitting there 
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(Continued 
of the Church, one that has com- 
forted many in their sore need. 
Fear not, I am with you, oh, be 

not dismayed 
For I am thy God, I will (jwe thee 

aid. 
I could hear the words in the roll- 
ing notes, as clearly as I ever heard 
human speech: 
I'll strengthen thee, help thee, 

and cause thee to stand 
Upheld by My gracious, omnipo- 
tent hand. 
It was The Salvation Army Band, 
playing for the patients in the hos- 
pital. The Salvation Army, that 
faithful watcher on life's wall, quick 
to see the places where the battle is 
going hard against poor, jaded 
human beings: 

The jlama shall not hurt thee, I 

only design 
Thy dross to eonsmric, and thy 

pold to refine. 
There was more than melody in 
their music. There was healing and 
power and memory. I had heard that 
triumphant song sung by great con- 
gregations in beautiful churches, 
and I had heard it sung in country 
schoolhouses, whore two or three 
were gathered together on cold win- 
try afternoons with pallid sunshine 
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from paije 9) 
vainly trying to pierce the frost 
ferns in the windows. 1 had heard 
it sung in lonely little houses on 
the prairie (all dressed up, with the 
wood-box freshly papered, and red 
flannel put in the lamps), where the 
neighbors gathered to sing hymns 
when there was no service in the 
schoolhouse on account of the .snow. 
That glorious hymn of triumph, 
with its ringing message as old as 
humanity, and as new as to-mor- 
row's sun, had come to me when I 
needed it, sweet and direct as a hit- 
ter from home! Not only with its 
assurance of Heavenly aid and com- 
fort, but its reminder that I was be- 
ing cared for now. 

ALL at once I was grateful for the 
soothing beauty of this room, the 
skilful care given me by the nurses 
so cheerfully and willingly, the 
amazing skill of the doctors. Every 
sound now settled into place. Eight 
hundred people under one roof must 
of necessity make sounds, but they 
are cheerful sounds. 

The old hymn had found me tid- 
ing to warm my cold hands at the 
painted fires of a pagan philosophy, 
and had wrapped me in its comfort- 
ing i'olds, and carried me safely over 
to this pleasant place, where God 
rules and all is well! 



Ik' list. ■Hi .1 cm. -full'. In .v, ■■;, ,xi|'- 

ri.' ; i\ V.'h. n tin. prayer iivi-tim; lv- 
ean lu- w;e: si-i/cd bv a strung im- 
pulse Hint bnllk-d him. He w,. sited, 
in. 'iv than anything he had ever 
wanted before, to respond to the 
speaker's invitation and km,-! ;it :>;•• 
Mercy -,S--at Hut he couldn't rise., 
and wliy he couldn't was more tnaii 
he could fathom. 

His torturous thinking was inter- 
rupted suddenly. A boy, not more 
than iiftern — Davis had 'noticed that 
he played the side-drum in the 
Hand — was asking him if he were 
saved, Davis shoo!*- his head sadly 
and replied. "I want to be. hut how 
can 1 find God'.' I don't even know 
how tu pray." 

"You 'nuist believe by faith that 
Chid is standing just here beside 
you. as real as I am." Davis heard 
the youngster say. "Then talk to 
Him as you would to your dearest 
friend. In a wonderful way lie will 
talk to you! When you go home 
kneel down and read the 1-lth Chap- 
ter of the Gospel according to John, 
especially the verse, 'And whatso- 
ever ye shall ask in My name that 
will I do'— and then . . . just ask." 

Davis couldn't reach his caboose 
quick enough. The flume in the oil 
lain]) had hardly steadied before he- 
was kneeling by the folding hunk, 
reading the suggested New Testa- 
ment verse. As lie read, the words 
took on a personal meaning. They 
glowed in letters of fire. Then he- 
started to speak to God, halt-aloud. 
Words, passionate and hurried, 
tumbled into bis mind. Now lie was 
pleading for forgiveness, crying in- 
coherently for peace of conscience, 
while his big body shook with sobs. 

It happened inimediatelv. Caboose 
47725 was flooded with a spiritual 
light. Davis knew that God was 
there, (hat miraculously, instant- 
aneously, the depression of wars 
had vanished from his heart. A 
moment before he was a disconsol- 
ate sinner. Now his happiness beg- 
gared description. All the darkness 
of the world cannot put out the light 
of a tiny candle; nor could all the 
black scepticism of the world, had 
it been concentrated in that cnboo.se, 
have extinguished the radiance that 
eleamed in Davis' eves as he lav, 
thinkini!, and praying "Thank you, 
God. Thank you, God!" 

The Miracle- Performed 

On a nearby branch line a way- 
freight rumbled into movement, 
noisy steam escaping from i's 
valves. The engineer looked over at 
the silent work train, little dream- 
ing that God, at that moment, was 
working a miracle in Caboose 47725. 



The Scripture has it that "The 
effectual fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man availeth much." It might 
read "The effectual fervent prayer 
of a trembling, earnest Candidate 
availeth much." Some day when you 
are travelling by train between 
Toronto and Montreal, you may 
catch a glimpse, on one of the sta- 
tion platforms, of a gold-braided 
railwayman, smiling happily. That 
will he Davis — a converted Con- 
ductor, 
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MELODY IN 

THE MOUNTAINS 

(Continued from page 11) 
holding forth to-night. Folks nil 
seem busy preparing for to-mor- 
row's celebrntiun, I guess. Still, hen: 
goes!" 

The Officer thus addressed smiled 
whimsically. The lads had not had 
too rosy a time since the opening of 
the Corps and it really seemed as if 
their efforts and talents had been 
wasted on the indifferent mountain 
folk. He thoughtfully shook the 
valves of his beloved' cornet, and re- 
sponded to his, comrade's request for 
"something Christmassy." 

Divine Intuition 

Prayer followed, and the older 
Officer spoke, but his words seemed 
to be whirled back into his face by 
the wind. He stopped suddenly, and 
turned to his companion, "I have a 
feeling, that a song might be better. 
Give them a. solo before we shut 
down for the night, old chap." 

Lieutenant Bob complied, al- 
though the conditions were not in- 
spiring, and the only sign of human 
life was that of a man in the garb 
of a miner, hurrying along to the 
hotel. The man apparently changed 
his mind, for he came over to the 
pair and breathing heavily exclaim- 
ed in a husky voice: "You arc just 
the people I am looking for. My lit- 
tle girl is very sick, and wants some- 
one to sing a" hymn to her. Will you 
please come?" 

* * . * 

He comes the broken heart to bind, 
The wounded soul to cure, 

And with the treasures of His 
grace 
To enricli the humble poor. 

* * • 

IT was the self-same song, sung in 
a rough log shanty, on the moun- 
tain side that turned the tide for the 
struggling Officers, and the request 
so readiiy granted the miner and his 
wife, became the avenue through 
which they were led into the light 
and blessing of Salvation. The 
Lieutenant's solo, feelingly rendered 
with the "understanding heart" also 
comforted the little one and it was 
not long after the visit of the Offi- 
cers that she passed away with a 
sweet smile on her wan face — to the 
Heaven!}' City. 

"Yes," murmured Bob to him- 
self, afterwards, quoting from a 
letter he was about to mail to his 
folks in old Ontario, "I am not sorry 
that I set out from home for the 
mountains — via The Army Train- 
ing College — and my talents were 
never put to better use than on that 
memorable Christmas Eve." 



I expect to pass through this life 
but once. If, therefore, there be 
any kindness I can show, or any 
good thing I can do to any fellow- 
being, let me do it now. Let me not 
defer or neglect it, for I shall not 
pass this way again. 

Old Quaker saying. 
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HOW TO SPEND 
A HAPPY YULETIDE 

(Suitable for a recitation) 

SAID old Gcntlcmun Gay, "On a 
Christmas Day, 
If you want a good time, give some- 

tliing away": 
So lie sent a fat turkey to Shoe- 
maker Price, 
And the ahoemaker said, "What, a 

big bird.' Hon; nice.'" 
Ami, sinee a good dinner's before 

7iie, I ought 
To give poor Widow Lee the small 

chicken I bought," 
"This fine chicken, Oh, see!" said the. 

pleased Widow Lee, 
"And the kindness that sent it, how 

precious to me! 
I would like to make someone as 

happy as I — 
I'll give Washerwoman Biddy my 
' big custard pie!" 
"And oh, sure!" Biddy said, "'tis the 

queen of all pies; 
'Just to look at its creamy face glad- 
dens my eyes'. ' 
Now it's my turn, 1 think; and a 

sweet ginger-cake 
For the motherless Finnegan chil- 
dren I'll bake." 
"A sweet cake, all our oivn! 'Tis too 

good to be true!" 
Said the Finnegan children — Rose, 

Denny, and Hugh; 
"It smells sweet of spice, and we'll 

carry a slice 
To poor little Lame Jake, who has 

nothing that's nice." 
"Oh, I thank you, and thank you," 

said little Lame Jake; 
"Oh, what a beautiful, beautiful, 

beautiful cake! 
And oh, such a big slice! I'll save all 

the crumbs, 
And will give 'em to each little 

sparrow that comes." 
A?td the sparrows they twittered, as 

if they would say, 
Like old Gentleman Gay, "On a 

Christmas Day, 
If you want a good time, then give 

something away." 



SALVATION FOR ALL 

Have You Claimed Your 
Blood-bought Heritage? 

<<jPOR God so loved the world 
that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son, that WHOSOEVER 
belie veth in Him should not 
perish but have Everlasting 
Life."— John 3:16. 



COMFORTED! 

(Continued from page 18) 
morning"; and an excited little 
woman left her bewildered husband 
with his tea cup noised in mid-air! 

'Tis Christmas night. In a tiny, 
shabby small house, on the very 
outskirts of the big city, a starry- 
eyed small boy is lying on a speci- 
ally adjusted cot. He is speaking to 
his parents, who, with arms en- 
twined, are looking down at him, 
ere they say a fond good-night. 

"Oh! this is just the cosiest 
bed that ever was; 'n my back 
doesn't hurt a bit! 'n I've had a 
beautiful Christmas; an' I've got 
toys, 'n games, 'n blocks, 'n every- 
thing; 'n the nice doctor thinks he 
can make my back better, after a 
while. An' the lovely lady says 
she's goin' to be my 'other mother' 
now, 'cause I look just like her little 
boy who went away; an' my name's 
Edgar, too. Isn't it just wonderful, 
Mummie, Daddy?" And with joy- 
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filled hearts, Mummie and Daddy 

agree that it is. 

* * * 

In the mansion on the boulevard, 
the master and mistress are once 
more sitting by the hearth-side. 

"Oh! Arthur, hasn't it been a 
wonderful Christmas? I feel as 
though God must have sent our lit- 
tle Salvationist housemaid to us." 
"I feel sure of it," her husband re- 
plied; adding, reverently, "Now I 
know why it is so often said: 'God 

bless The Salvation Army!'" 

* « * 

Down in the sitting - room a 
happy little group is gathered. 

"Such a Christmas! whoever 
would have thought it?" said cook. 
"Aye! 'twas that," said the parlor- 
maid. "It does my heart good to see 
such -joy in the faces of my loved 
master and mistress," replied the 
butler. 

Whilst the little housemaid said 
softly: "I'm glad I'm a Salvationist. 
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TO the as- 
t r o no raw 
behind h i s 
telese ope 
studying the firm- 
ament, to the phy- 
sicist in his labora- 
tory unlocking the 
mysteries of nature, 
to the chemist with 
his test-tubes, the 
engineer with his 
d r a w ings, t h e 
mathematician with his formulas, 
and the biologist with his experi- 
ments — to them, and to all scientists, 
Christmas lias a significant and im- 
pressive meaning. 

To us — and I speak as one in a 
field of science which ranges from 
assaulting the inner citadel of the 
atom to seeking the history of crea- 
tion in the universe and beyond the 
Milky Way — Christinas is more than 
a sentiment or a thrill of remem- 
brance. It is a symbol of immense 
value, because it represents the 
spirit of freedom and progress, and 
provides the impulse to seek the 
Truth and be set free. 

In these profound facts, as well 
as in the graces, the culture and the 
fine art of living which the Christ- 
mas spirit engenders, the scientist 
finds himself in eternal debt to the 
Nativity scene. 

Christmas is totally in keeping 
witli science, because the scientific 
spirit, seeks to unfold truth in all its 
phases to man and to aid him along 
the road of destiny. One of the very 
first laws of science is that of cause 
and effect. When we see the finest 
culture and civilization ever known 
to the world developed under an 
impulse dating back to Christmas 
Day, when we see art and music 
reaching their most exultant heights 
under ihe resistless drive of Christ- 
mas faith, we can but say. "The 
deeper spirit of Christinas and the 
real spirit of science are one." 

Christmas teaches "peace on 
earth, good will to men." Scientists 
realize to-day, as never before, the 




benefit of peace to their calling 
Christmas knows no boundaries, 
has no limits, recogni/.es no restric- 
tions. It is the possession of all who 
desire it or seek it. It overcomes 
sectionalism and provincialism ami 
gives a magnificent universality to 
till races and creeds. 

Christinas breaks through all bar- 
riers and declares men of all nations 
to be of one blood, and by its spirit 
it bespeaks to them "to dwell to- 
gether with one accord." Christmas 
has given beauty to the world and 
sanctity to life. 

The Christmas Story has helped to 
release life from ugliness and de- 
spair and to ennoble it with dignity 
and beauty. Life took on a meaning 
and became a destiny. The child- 
hood of all the world owes its disen- 
chainment to the Babe of Bethle- 
hem. 

BUT to me the greatest gift of 
Christmas is its gifts of freedom 
and the spirit of science to the world. 
From Christ came the word, "Ye 
shall know the Truth, and the Truth 
shall make you free." That is a 
sublime utterance of the spirit and 
purpose of science. We know how 
science has pushed back the hunger 
lines from the frontiers of civiliza- 
tion, how it has driven unspeakable 
plagues from the face of the earth, 
how it has released men from the 
shackles of superstition and igno- 
rance, and how some day it will free 
him from the slavery of war and 
injustice and hate. And history un- 
erringly traces the impulse of all 



BY ARTHUR H, COMPTON 

Noted Scientist and Discoverer of the Cosmic Ray 



this to tlie humble Nuxnroni" who 
foretold t lint in seeking and tiiulimi, 
and applying truth, man would dis- 
cover the way to the kingdom >d 
happiness. 

He gave to the world ihe messugo 
that ihe future has in store for the 
race something superior to anything 
it lias known in the past. 

Neither India nor China ever of- 
fered that concept. They v:t.T(; al- 
ways looking liack on tin- Golden 
Age, but Christianity looks forward 
to it. In such an atmosphere scien- 
tists labor effectively. The early 
group that started the modern sci- 
entific era— including Roger Bacon, 
Copernicus. Isaac Nesvtuu and Sir 
Robert Boyle — were men of deep 
faith in the future. 

The scientific spirit had been born 
before, noUibly in Arabia and 
Greece, but it died soon after. It did 
not have the spiritual content to 
keep it alive. The religious back- 
ground is essential for the continued 
development of science. 

Through His life Christ laught 
complete freedom of the will. He de- 
nounced bigotry, hatred, injustice, 
oppression— all of which are uncom- 
promising enemies of .science. He 
promoted freedom of thought, lib- 
erty of action, democracy of spirit, 
the only setting in which science 
can thrive without fetters of fear. 
He gave to men the resistless urge- 
to go forward, leaching them that 
faith begets courage and courage be- 
gets action. And supremely for that 
the world bows the knee and brings 
gifts to the manger of Bethlehem. 

Christmas has rich and glorious 
meanings for all. To me it means 
particularly the means lo and desire 
for an improved world — a world 
made better to live in, 
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Min&ial Once, a V&fctable. 

EVERY time you light a coal lire 
you arc burning' what is left u!' a 
tree which was growing Ihiilj, lung 
years before you were burn. 

Although coal is a mineral, it was 
once a vegetable. Great forests of 
trees and jungles once covered the 
earth: those perished, and the lim- 
ber, sinking below the surface of the 
earth, gradually became converted 
into the substance we call coal. A 
coal mine of to-day was once a 
swamp or marshy jungle covered 
with tall trees and strange plants. 

Coal was first used in England 
over a thousand years ago. This was 
the first country to use it regularly 
for heating purposes, yet it was 
practically unknown in London 
until the end of the 13th century. 

a a 

/J Chuckle. Qo*. Ifou. 

"Please, sir," piped the small boy 
to the shopman, "Mother wants a 
comb." 

"What kind of a comb does she 
want?" asked the shopman. 

"Well," replied the boy. "She 
wants it for a long-tailed dog with 
-steel teeth!" 

D 

Q. — When is a house like a bird? 
A. — When it has two wings. 
Q. — What is always at the top of 
the class? A. The ceiling, 

DO 

''TWAS in the Nature study clnss 

That teacher asked Tom Green, 
"Now what's the lamest kind of ant 
You've read about, or seen?" 

And very softly Tom replied, 

In manner hesitant, 
"Per- per- per- per- per- please, sir, 

The el-el-el-'nh-ant." 
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" s i n k i n g to the 

bottom? Try it 
first and if you do not succeed bor- 
row a slip of tissue paper. Place the 
paper on the water, put the pin 
gently on the paper, put a hopeful 
smile on your face and watch. If 
you have done everything correctly 
the paper will soon sink and the pin 
will float! It is better to use a bowl 
than a glass for this little experi- 
ment. 

an 
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Aitiiii.lv tin- It'iti-rs of llio 
ilir !in>- o> 111,'iUr llio rhyme. 
A FUNNY old fellow of Battle 
rt Sells muffins and crumpets to cleatt, 
And since dropping his lei b 
Down a bottomless lewl 

He's none on his rounds with a tralet. 

□ □ 
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PRODUCE three sherbet glasses 
and a fairly stout piece of note- 
paper, and say you will place the 
paper on the tops of two of the 
glasses, making a bridge on which 
to stand the third. To do this, pleat 
the paper, making very firm creases, 
and you will find your bridge quite 
strong enough to bear the glass. 

□ D 
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AND 
s o meone 
nine matches 
and ask him 
to make them 
into ten. Hav- 
ing show n 
him (Fig. 1) 
h o w simple 

this is, say: "Now you know the 
trick you should find it easy to turn 
six into twenty-five." If he fails, 
arrange the six matches as in Fig. 2. 
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T DREAMT I drove a steam engine 
1 On the C.P.R. (main) 
And not the Job of taking out 
The longest-ever train. 

It stretched right round the world and as 

We'd only single track 
It wasn't long before the front 

Collided with the back! 

D D 

Sattta'i. Ghimneu 

WHEN you sit round the (ire 
on Christmas Eve, you are 
very annoyed if the smoke is blown 
into the room. 

If you had lived in an early 
English castle you would have had 
something to grumble about, for 
the fire was built on a great open 
hearth, and the smoke escaped its 
best it could through a hole in the 
roof. Chimneys were unheard of 
until the 12th century, and then 
they were only very short tunnels 
leading from the fireplace to a hole 
in the outer wall. 

Nor was there a fireplace in 
various rooms as there is to-day; 
it was only in the great hall of the 
castle that such a luxury was to be 
found. 

□ □ 
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THIS game is noisy, but there is 
no tiring romping in it. The 
company divides into sets of three 
players each, and each trio decides 
in whispers on the title of a book. 

Each trio in turn then stand close 
together before the rest of the com- 
pany, and one of each set counts 
"One, two, three." At the word three 
each player of the trio shouts one 
word of the title. 

The audience has then to guess 
what the title is. If they fail the trio 
have another turn. The next trio 
then shout their title together, and 
the audience, including the first 
three players, have to guess the 
title, and so on. 

If the title chosen has four words, 
one player shouts two of them. The 
trio with most titles unguessed win. 
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HO has not at some 
time or other fallen 
under the charm of 
chiming bells, whose 
tones, as Lamb oiuv 
observed, make "the 
music: ni^hest border- 
ing upon heaven?" But 
few have ever thought of the men — 
campanologists they are called — 
who, unseen in belfry and cham- 
ber, pull expertly on the brightly- 
colored ".sallies," each pull a peal, 
each heave a harmony. 

In England, where bells run the 
scale of size from the lilliputians of 
the village church to the giants of 
larye cathedrals, it is estimated 
that there wore forty thousand bell 
ringers who, before the war cur- 
tailed activities, practised the art of 
change - ringing. Interestingly 
enough, it is an art that was born 
in England, and which is virtually 
unknown outside its borders. 

Mathematical Combinations 

Canada, however, prefers chimes 
and carillons on which tunes are 
played from a keyboard, and in 
which the unmoving bells are rung 
by striking them with a clapper. 
But the English early appreciated 
the joys of swinging the bells by 
pulling them with ropes, and only 
the English have thoroughly accept- 
ed bells, not as rigid pieces of metal 
to be hammered, but as instruments 
to be swung rhythmically, mouths 
upwards to the sky. That we make 
our bells dance, that our bell-ringers 
have developed change-ringing from 
a simple ding, dong, bell, to an elab- 
orate and complicated music based 
on mathematical combinations and 
permutations, profoundly differen- 
tiates English bell-ringing from any 
other, declares John Shand, in an 
entrancing, informative article on 
the. subject. 

Change-ringing is so-called, of 
course, because the ringers contin- 
ually change, according to a method, 
the order in which they ring. They 
begin by ringing rounds — that is, 
they ring their six, eight, or twelve 
bolls in straightforward order, but 
after that they never repeat them- 
selves until they arrive into rounds 
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again. The possible number of 
changes without repetition en dim; 
done,, bell (.'i hells' is only six. With 
lour bells the limit oxunda to 
twenty -four (.4 :■; lii, ana with live 
hells, to one hundred and uveutv 
(5 x 1Mb The rather staocermt; 
limit-number of changes on the 
twelve bells ..,1' St. Paul's is exact Iv 
-179.001, (lot.). The ceu;po.-,tU'm of peal- 
(u peal is reckoned as iive thousand 
changes or over, anything less is a 
section of a peal, the smallest called 
a "touch") is the art of arranging 
these changes into various patterns 
based on a fundamental principle or 
method. 

The earliest method, which is 
still widely used in cliifoivnt form:-', 
was Stedman's. A Cambridge 
printer, Stedman wrote the first 
books on the technique of campan- 
ology. His "Tintinnalogia," pub- 
lished in lliliii. was dedicated to 
"The Noble Society of Colhge 
Youths." and when he became Mas- 
ter of tin; Society in U»H2. the Col- 
lege Youths travelled to Cambridge 
to ring there, in his honor, his 
"method." for the first time. The 
record number of changes in thai 
method was conducted only a few 
years ago by Mr. Langdon of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. Mr. Langdon con- 
ducted the ringers tit St. Lawrence, 
Appleton, for close on twelve hours 
and a half, when they concluded a 
peal of Stedman Caters of Ul.HGH 
changes, the longest length ever 
rung by one set of men. 

It, is sometimes asked, "How 
heavy arc- the bells which can be 
swung in the English manner'"' The 
tenor, or heavyweight of I he twelve 




[."•(h; oi St. rani's (which is the 

headquarter.- ei the C'dl-. l;o Yea! ),-: 
a society of c.impanoiese-'se is 

over three" loll. ThuUitii t 0. ', , ei i i;e 

iniddl--age:l Youths will so/in-.; i! 
appareiulv wito as much, -see as, a 
mutiin bell, there is, ,.,f essus-e. ; . 
secret behind Urn. eu.-md pulling --I 
three torn, odd of metal. The..;.- ore.-. 
ilet'cd to rhaiii into the hand.-e.me 
hei. -chamber of Si. Paul's will nr.ih- 
aidy be ashed to riitu bell number 
eight, which veieris ;, mere twenty- 
two huiidrcdweiihit. Yet pull us limy 
may. there never van soma! the 
faintest note. 

Upwards to Ihr- Sky 

The secret is that Ibis ere a! boll 
must tirst he bronchi mouth on- 
wards to the she. The boll-ringer 
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has (hen only to -week-rute the riiee 
menttim of its fall towards earth and 
to help swing Ihe bell mouth up- 
wards again. The bells, by the way, 
are never swung in a complete 
circle, but swing backwards and 
forwards. By a well-calculated pull, 
trie College Youths cheek iwen tin.; 
tenor as it is about to eomuJete the 
circle, and pull it back over the 
balance to fall in the reverse direc- 
tion. 



Dome of St. Paul's Ci)thcdr.il luimounicd by 
Us golden Cross, with the Old B,,ilcy and 
the figure of .luetics; in the foreground 
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hen The Army "Came To Town" 



A Salvationist Describes a Visit to One of Canada's Picturesque 

but Isolated Settlements 
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:101k of transportation in the Canadian Northljnd — doq teams speed over 
the glistening expanse of snow and ice 



THE Christmas spirit, so fit- 
tingly expressed in Dickon's 
'•Christmas Carol," is always a 
memory of Ins tint! worth in the 
lives of. those who have enjoyed 
tin. 1 sacred and festive Yuletide of 
other shores. But to disregard the 
hope of a truly enjoyable Christ- 
rnaslide in Canada is to be un- 
deserving of the best that can un- 
doubtedly be had. 

One of the most sublime memo- 
ries known to the writer is forever 
a part of the Land of the Maple. It 
was not long after receiving an 
appointment which took me to the 
lovely Bruce Peninsula of Ontario, 
that I made my plans to cover the 



three score miles to be covered, and 
with the approaching darkness an 
early moon shed a pale light over 
the bushlands ahead. No habitation 
was to be seen, and treacherous 
swamp, newly frozen over, made 
for uncertainty at every step. The 
journey was long and hazardous, 
but the sudden approach of the 
mail carriage banished all fears of 
defeat, and ere long the tiny fish 
village of Tobermory came into 
sight. 

How welcome was the fisher- 
man's Christmas dinner; not turkey, 
or chicken, but trout — trout of 
choicest kind, lifted from the clear 
cold waters of Georgian Bay that 







Logs from the forest are hauled over a trestle bridge 



territory that had been assigned to 
me. To the north, I had been told, 
was the barren and unproductive, 
both of soil and men, and nothing 
was to be gained in traversing this 
rock-island, knotted and entwined 
with fir and cedar. Here and there 
along the coast-line were fishing 
communities, and further inland a 
few lumber camps, comprising a 
scant population of staid and lowly 
folk. 

But the winter was fast ap- 
proaching, and if the challenge was 
to be met there was little likelihood 
of penetrating to the tip of the 
peninsula known as Land's End, 
once snow had settled. So it was, 
that the first week of Christmas I 
set out with a determination to ac- 
quaint myself with the conditions 
of the people, who in Scriptural 
sense, were of one fold and one 
shepherd. To reach my destination I 
had either to hike or hitch-hike. 

The sun had dropped beneath a 
cold winter sky, and I had gained 
but little more than half of the 



very forenoon, and boiled slowly in 
a thin muslin, to be served whole. 
Truly, this dish was fit to set be- 
fore a king, and with the modest 
embellishments of the larder, no 
palate could taste a finer savor. 

And so the preparation for 
Christmas went on in the home of 
every villager. All sense of remote- 
ness was forgotten, and a Merry 
Christmas was the thought para- 
mount in each abode. At each win- 
dow decorative paper streamers 



were to be seen accompanied by the 
soft glow of glimmering lamps, be- 
speaking mellowness, kindliness, 
and overtures of welcome. A gentle 
snow was falling through the wisps 
of gossamer-like smoke ascending 
from the dwelling about the har- 
bor, and in the channel could be 
seen the bobbing of red and green 
starboard and portside lights, as if 
intent on lending their colored 
lamps to the joy of Christmas. What 
a picture of peace and serenity it 
was! 

I thought deeply as I looked 
about; how vain the heart of man! 
How shallow the best expression of 
the human heart! Suddenly I be- 
came obsessed with a desire to 
proclaim the message of Christ the 
King anew. But among two or 
three hundred villagers what could 
I do? Instinctively I thought of the 
cornet; I could tell everyone in the 
village if I were but to play a 
Christmas carol. With haste I set 
about to satisfy my longing, and 
climbing high above the harbor, I 
sent the joyous notes of 

"Hark, the herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King!" 

over land and water, that even the 
lighthouse-keeper and perhaps a 
late returning fisherman might hear 
the glorious things. And again the 
clarion voice of the cornet was 
heard: 

"Peace on earth, and .mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled." 

Few realized that night that it 
was the message of a lone Salva- 
tionist visitor with a burdened 
heart, but scarcely had I gone a few 
steps the next morning with my 
Christmas War Crys, before men, 
women, and children hastened to 
tell of the joy that was theirs the 
night before, as they heard the re- 
sonant notes bearing glad tidings 
over the village. 

I am sure that hearts were glad- 
dened in that lonely community 
that Christmastide. I have heard 
many times, since leaving there, of 
the night "when The Army came to 
town!"— F.B.H. 
_„ * 
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HTHE Salvation Army Officer is surely a true Missionary after 
I the apostolic pattern; not endowed with theological training 
but yradwate front the University of Heavenly Love; the diploma, 
a heart aflame for souls, and lips touched with live coals from the 
altar; living a holy and lowly life, and making many sacrifices for 
the privilege of telling Calvary's sweet Story and guiding lost and 
wandering souls to the Father's Home.— H. 
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SHUT-INS 



SUPPOSE there li;id been no 
Christmas, how bereft of hope 
this world would be. Even to 
those who only dimly and 
vaguely realize its spiritual 
significance, the loss of it would be 
tremendous. It is the great home 
festival, the day when all the chil- 
dren gather, if at all possibly, be- 
neath the old roof tree, and it is the 
day when the newer homes are 
filled from early morn with the de- 
light and laughter of little children. 
It is a day of Rood will and kindly 
thought towards our fellow-men, a 
day into which is woven all the lov- 
ing preparation of weeks. The years 
would be impoverished indeed were 
they robbed of. the Christmas sea- 
son. 

But these things, pleasant as they 
are, are but a few of the more super- 
ficial effects of that first Christmas 
morn. The most marvellous thing 
about Christmas is that a God-Child 
was born into this world. A Child 
untouched by hereditary evil, and 
untainted through all His after years 
by sin, yet One sinless Himself, 
who took the guilt of the whole 
world upon His shoulders and so re- 
deemed the race from the power of 
the evil one into which it had fallen. 
He came, a helpless Babe into a 
world dominated by hate, pride and 
greed. Herod, the reigning king, was 
a monster of unbridled cruelty and 
the murderer of his own wife, Mar- 
ianne, and children. Palestine was 
under the domination of imperial 
Rome. Jesus lived only thirty-three 
years and just three short years 

i 
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HOPE is the archival] of 
the ivorhl 
Through which Heaven's Uyht 

descends, 
FAITH is tfie shining bridge 

that leads 
To the shore that never ends, 
PRAYER is the white-edged 

winding lane 
Up which' our soul-thoughts 

start. 
LOVE is the ciarden brimmed 

loith {lowers 
Which God made for our 

heart. 

were spent in public ministry, yet 
from His person has emanated an 
influence which has grown stronger 
with, the passage of the centuries, 
and that influence controls the 
hearts and lives of millions to-day. 

Through those hearts and lives He 
continues His great task of winning 
mankind to Himself. Controlling 
still those hearts and lives which 
are yielded to Him, He leads on the 
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great battle against evil to-day, and 
— thrilling thought! — eventually lie 
shall completely overthrow and de- 
stroy the enemy. Let us never de- 
spair. Evil may rage and roar, but 
it is irrevocably doomed. Christmas 
morning set the seal upon that donni. 

Had there been no Christmas 
there would have been no Calvary: 
there would have been no Resur- 
rection. But these there were, and 
we can hear His voice calling down 
the; centuries, "Because I live, ye 
shall live also." lie came into this 
world and passed triumphantly 
through and from it, leaving behhu 
the irrefutable assurance that 
"death is swallowed up in victory." 

Is it not a glorious story? I am 
reminded of Handel's immortal ora- 
torio, "The Messiah." The exultant 
words, "For unto us a Child is born, 
unto us a Son is given and the gov- 
ernment shall bo upon His shoulder: 
and His name shall be called Won- 
derful, Counsellor, the mighty God. 
the everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace" (Isaiah !):<>), are set to won- 
derful harmonies, and the music 
continuing, bears upon its surface 
the dramatic story of His life, pass- 
ing through that most poignant aria 
"He was despised and rejected of 
men, acquainted with grief, a Man 
of sorrows." hut moving on to the 
glorious words, "I know that my 
Redeemer liveth." and concluding 
with the super-thrilling, rapturous 
"Hallelujah Chorus." Hallelujah! 




"And He shall reign for ever and 
ever. King of lungs, and Lord <>f 
Lords, Hallelujah! Amen." 

Truly a magnificent theme, begin- 
ning willi the first Christmas morn. 
How destitute life would be without 
it! 

How much more terribly drab 
and dreary would be the- lives of 
countless men and women, and 
especially little 1 children if Jesus 
hail not been horn and if Christmas 

had never been instituted -if the 

sympathies of mankind had never 
been stirred, and the World had 
continued in ignorance of the hive 
and merev and grace of Cod! Let \:,\ 
then at this season "rejoice and be 
glad, the Redeemer lias come," for 
God h,T! condescended to manifest 
(Continued on jwk/c HO) 
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GOOD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY 
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men ij'noivil them ami wen! after 
the inclinations of their own hearts. 
Then in tlu: fullness of time God 
.sent His Son as tin: lo'doomer, to 
deliver men from their site;, as the 
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necessity for surrender to 
. Christ if we are to know true 
poaeo and to help to bring it into 
the world. 

The willingness to cast aside all 
considerations in order to be used 
by God marks many of the beloved 
figures in the Christmas scene. 

Mary recovered from her amaze- 
ment at the angel's message to say: 
"Behold, the handmaid of the Lord; 
be it unto me according to thy 
word." 

Without demur, Joseph became 
the guardian of the 
precious t r e a s u r e, 
though the task took 
him far from his 
home. He must have 
had dreams of the 
house in Nazareth to 
which he would take 
his bride. He was a 
carpenter, and no 
doubt his hands had 
furnished it well. But 
he first went into 
long exile in Egypt to 
play his part in 
working out God's 
will. 

The Wise Men knelt 
before the little 
Chi Id, surrendering 
their human rights to 
the respect which 
w i s d o m earns in 
order to worship with 
humble hearts. 

And Jesus, from 
the beginning, sur- 
rendered His whole 
life to "His Father's 
business." 

So the tend e r 
theme runs through 
the whole story until 
it reaches the in- 
finitely beautiful in 
the uttermost s u r- 
render of the Cross. 

Do we wish to 
know peace in our 
hearts? There is no 
other way for us. We, 
too, must surrender 
our wills to God. Do 
we wish to play any 
good part in the 
mighty events of the 
day? There is no way 
but that of giving 
ourselves, again and 
again. 

I DO not deny it is 
a costly way. Chris- 
tianity reduced to a 
sentimental adoration 
of a lovely story is a 
snare and a delusion. 
The Christmas rose 
has its sharp thorn. 
There is blood in this 
matter as well as 
angelic music. One of 
the griefs of Christian 
leaders to-day is the 

The Annunciation 



(See centre-page plntel 
TN the wfjl'ld-famous Tate Cillery. Lou- 
j^don, hangs the best-known and best- 
loved of Frederick G. F. Watts' exquisite 
painting. 1 ;, entitled "Hope." The picture, 
that of a despairing woman holding a 
harp, all the strings of which have snap- 
ped save one, is truly described as an 
artist's sermon — an inspired message in 
oils. 

It is stated that the artist refused an 
offer of two thousand guineas for his 
work. Instead, he presented the picture as 
a gift to the nation. What was his motive? 
The following beautiful incident will 
throw some light upon his generous 
action: 

A poor- girl, character-broken and heart- 
broken, wandering nbout the streets of 
London with a growing feeling that 
nothing remained but to destroy herself 
rwid so end a life that had become un- 
bearable, saw a photograph of this pic- 
ture in a shop- window. She recognized at 
once its message. When she had saved a 
few coppers, she bought the photograph, 
and, looking at it every day, the message 
sank into her soul, and she fought tier 
way back to a life of purity and honor, 

The incident came to Watts' knowl- 
edge, and when he heard it he said, 
"THAT IS MY PAYMENT." 



paucity of men and women who are 
willing to be given tip entirely tu 
serve for Christ's sake. Many con- 
sent to do some form of Christian 
work which is attractive' to them; 
but they are unwilling for the 
sacrifice. Some, alas, even turn 
away from personal inconvenience. 
Let them sing their songs of devo- 
tion; let them kneel in adoration 
before the Christ Child. They have 
no part in His Kingdom, being un- 
willing to pay the price. 

All about us multitudes continue 
in their sinful neglect of God, filling 
their lives with trifles, spending 
themselves on tawdry interests 
when the hour calls to nobility, self- 
sacrifice and devotion. It is their 
blindness which enchants them. We 
must beware lest we, too, lose the 
Kingdom because we will not see 
the Way. 

Surrender is an intensely per- 
sonal act. No one can make it for 
me. I must lay down my own arms. 
I must bend the knee' for myself. 
Have I done it? You have a right 
to ask. I gladly answer that I have, 
and that my own personal ex- 
perience of Christ is to me sure 
ground for confident hope that once 
the world will come to Him, there 
will be peace and goodwill under 
His control. 

Have you done it? If not, mark 
Christmas, 1940, in your life as the 
beginning of your contribution to 
the peace of this stricken world by 
making your full surrender to His 
will. 

li you do this the forces of 
righteousness will be strengthened. 
The Kingdom of Heaven will come 
a little nearer. There will be one 
more voice crying' peace with good 
purpose because there is peace in 
your heart. 
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A Christmas Message for Shut-Ins 

(Continued pom page 27) 



Himself in ilcsh— as the holy 
Apostle John says in his Gospel: 
"And the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt anions lis (and we beheld His 
glory, (.he glory of the oniy begot- 
ten of the Father) full of grate and 
truth." 

Because this gloriously unique 
event took place and the whole 
world is blessed by it, let us re- 
joice with the joy felt in the days 
when r.'ehcmiah the Tirshatha com- 
manded the Jewish people, saying: 
"Go your way, eat the i'at and drink 
(he .sweet and such portions unto 
them for whom nothing is prepared 
. . . for this season 'is holy unto the 



Lord' . . . 'and they went and sent 
portions and made great mirth.' " 

Opportunity to do this is also with 
us in these modern times of stress, 
when so many in different walks of 
life are compelled, through no fault 
of their own, to look to all who pos- 
sess the spirit of the Christ-Child 
to help them in their hour of need. 

We do not have to look far in 
these days to discover those who 
sorrow, or who stand in need of 
even the necessities of life; or who 
lack the comfort and peace that only 
spiritual verities can give. Let us 
share with others that which God 
has so freely bestowed upon us. 



A BABY BOttN .... 

TEAR NOT! 

(Continued from page 3) 
have proved more or less futile. 

Should we not at this time again 
return to "the old wells"? If we do, 
we shall find that the forgotten 
waters are sweet and satisfying. 

Our great Saviour, it is true, 
came to earth in the humblest of 
surroundings — born in the manger 
of a stable. But this is only one 
more illustration of the fact that 
God's ways are not our ways, and 
the weak things of earth have over 
and over again been employed to 
confound the mighty. 

Further, the whole life of Jesus 
proved the truth of His teaching 
that the lowly shall be exalted. And 
how lowly He was! Towards the 
end of His earthly career He had no 
money, no home, and few friends. 

From Jesus we have no writings, 
no creeds, no confession of faith. 
And yet it is stated that to-day the 
British Museum catalogues list con- 
siderably more than three thousand 
books covering various aspects of 
His life, and that the New York 
Public Library has more than four 
hundred volumes under the classi- 
fi c a t i o n : "Jesus Christ — Life." 
Moreover, it is claimed that in the 
world to-day there are more than 
six hundred million followers of 
the One whose brief earthly life 
between the cradle at Bethlehem 
and the cloud on Olivet was only 
thirty-three years. 

LET us humbly go back to the 
great event annually celebrated 
throughout Christendom, the birth 
of Christ. Let us with understanding 
hearts read again the assurances 
given by the messenger of the Lord, 
"Fear not . . . unto you is born a 
Saviour." Let us again make full 
confession, and in contrition bow 
down with the shepherds in adora- 
tion and worship of the King of 
kings and Lord of lords. 

If only the spirit and teachings 
of Jesus Christ were made para- 
mount, and men sought first the 
things of the Kingdom, selfishness 
would die of starvation; senseless 
strife and silly bickerings would 
shame each other in death; racial 
animosities would be drowned in a 
sea of brotherhood; war, with all its 
horrors, brutality and devilishness, 
would be an utter impossibility. For, 
as the mists of night disperse be- 
fore the rays of the morning sun, so 
shall the mists of suspicion and mis- 
understanding and hatred and war 
speedily vanish before the rays of 
the Sun of Righteousness. 
Finally, let us remember: 

'Tis not enough that Christ was 
born 
Beneath the star that shone. 
And earth was set that glorious 
morn 
Within a golden zone; 
He must be bom within the heart 

Bejore He finds His throne, 
And brings the day of love and 

good — 
The reign of Christlike brother- 
hood. 
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SALUTE THE MORN! 

CHRISTIANS, awake, salute the hnppy 
morn 
W h e r e o ; \ the Saviour of mankind w :i a 

hern ; 
Rise to r.dorc the mystery of love 
Which hosts of angels chanted from 

above; 
With them the Joyful tidings first begun 
Of God incarnate and the Virgin's Son. 

Then to the watchful shepherds it wa? 

told, 
Who heard the angelic herald's voice: 

"Behold, 
I bring good tidings of a Saviour's birth. 
To you and all the nations upon earth; 
This day hath God fulfilled His promised 

word ; 
ThJ3 day is born a Saviour, Christ the 

Lord." 



THE DELIVERER 

Come, Thou long-expected Jesus, 
Born to set Thy people free; 

From our fears and sins release us, 
Let us find our rest in Thee. 

Born Thy people to deliver, 
Born n Child and yet a King, 

Born to reign in us for ever, 

Now Thy gracious Kingdom bring, 

By Thine own eternal Spirit 
Rule in all our hearts alone; 

By Thine all-sufficient merit 

Raise us to Thy glorious throne. 



GOOD TIDINGS 

How beautiful upon the mountains are 

the feet of Him that bringeth good 

tidings, 
That publisheth peace, that publisheth 

peace; 
That bringeth good tidings, good tidings 

of good. 
That publisheth Salvation, that saith 

unto 2 ion 
Thy God reigneth, thy God reigneth. 

Breqk forth into Joy, sing together, 

Ye waste places of Jerusalem, for the 

Lord hath comforted His people, 
He hath redeemed Jerusalem, 



JOYFUL STEPS 

As with gladness men of ofd 
Did the guiding star behold; 
A3 with Joy they hailed its light, 
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Leading onward, beaming bright; 
So, most gracious God may we 
Evermore be led by Thee, 

As with Joyful steps they sped 
To that lovvly manger bed, 
There to bend the knee before 
Him who Heav'n and earth adore: 
So may we with willing feet 
Ever seek the Mercy-Seat. 



BORN IS THE KING 

The first Nowell, the angels did say, 
Was to certain poor shepherds in fields as 

they lay- 
In fields where they lay keeping then- 
sheep, 
On a cold winter 1 '} night, that was 50 
deep. 
Nowell, Nowell, Nowell. Nowell, 
Porn is the King of Israel. 
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I A FRIEND TO THE FRIENDLESS 

W . A HOME TO THE HOMELESS 

t* A HELP TO THE HELPLESS 
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